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SOME ASPECTS OF COMMERCIAL LIFE IN ASSYRIA AND ASIA MINOR 
IN THE NINETEENTH PRE-CHRISTIAN CENTURY * 


JuLiIus Lewy 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen ! 


WHEN SURVEYING, in a monograph published 
some forty years ago, the data then known about 
the Hittites of Asia Minor, their state and their 
civilization, Eduard Meyer, the well-known his- 
torian of the ancient Near East, felt impelled to 
characterize the excavations in the ancient capital 
city of ASSur as somewhat disappointing. His 
disappointment sprung from the fact that the finds 
made in the lowest strata of the old metropolis of 
Assyria were anepigraphic and failed to elucidate 
the presumably very early period in which, accord- 
ing to a few Middle and Late Assyrian inscrip- 
tions, USpia erected the first temple of the god 
Assur and Kikkia surrounded the city with a wall. 
With the same regret he noted that the epoch 
around 2000 B.c. was hardly illuminated by the 
small number of inscriptions of some Old Assyrian 
kings which, after all, had been unearthed during 
eleven years of extensive digging at Assur. But he 
ventured to assert that there was still a good 
chance to obtain insight into the early history of 
the Assyrians by excavations to be undertaken else- 
where and, especially, at Kiiltepe, a site located 
four hundred and seventy miles north-west of 
Aur in the heart of that part of Asia Minor 
which became subsequently the Hellenistic king- 
dom of Cappadocia. 

This optimistic view, as well as Meyer’s strong 
advocacy of systematic excavations at Kiiltepe,? 
was the result of an ingenious combination of the 
following data: Firstly, thanks to Ernest Chan- 
tre’s explorations in 1893 and 1894, there was 
virtually no doubt that Kiiltepe was the place of 
origin of the so-called Cappadocian tablets, the 
first two specimens of which had been published by 
Pinches in 1881.* Secondly, even before Chantre’s 


* Presidential address delivered at the Society’s annual 
meeting, Princeton, April 25, 1957. 

*See E. Meyer, Reich und Kultur der Chetiter (Berlin 
914), pp. 126 £. 

*See op. cit., pp. 127 and 153. 

*For Pinches’ article and for most of the papers and 
Monographs on Kiiltepe and/or “Cappadocian texts” 
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futile attempts to locate the exact spot or spots 
where this particular class of cuneiform texts was 
unearthed in increasing numbers by the inhabi- 
tants of the near-by village of Kara Héyiik or 
Kara Ew,* the painstaking investigations of the 
Egyptologist Golénischeff and the Assyriologists 
Delitzsch and Jensen into some thirty tablets of 
the same type had made it most likely that the 
ancient population which had left these records 
consisted mainly of Assyrians. Thirdly, the names 
of two kings who, according to the Middle As- 
syrian royal inscriptions found at A&sSur, ruled at 
Assur presumably soon after 2000 B. c. figured on 
the seal impressions of one of the altogether ninety- 
two Kiiltepe tablets and fragments of tablets pub- 
lished prior to Meyer’s writing, those seal impres- 
sions being provided with the significant legend 
“ Sarrum-kén, priestly prince of the god AsSur, son 
of Ikfinum, priestly prince of the god Assur.” ® 
Whereas other savants, notably Jensen, who 
studied the then available Cappadocian tablets in 
1893, rejected the idea that large numbers of 
Assyrians could ever have been permanently estab- 
lished in the heart of Anatolia not far from the 
River Halys, Meyer saw no difficulty in the as- 
sumption that, prior to the rise of the Hittite 
Empire, that region had been colonized with the 


which appeared before 1924 see J. Lewy, Reallexikon der 
Vorgeschichte, VI (Berlin 1926), pp. 213f. Lists of the 
more recent editions of such texts (as well as of the 
abbreviations used hereafter when referring to single 
documents from Kiiltepe) are found in Revue de l’His- 
toire des Religions, CX (1934), 29, note 1 and in Orien- 
talia, 15 (1946), 382, note 1; B. Hrozny’s Inscriptions 
cunéiformes du Kultépé (Praha 1952) will hereafter be 
cited as ICK. 

*Cf, J. Lewy, Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 29 
(1926), col. 964, note 1; T. Gzgiic, Ausgrabungen in 
Kiiltepe (Ankara, 1950), p. 113. 

5 As for recent attempts to attribute this seal to 
another son of king Ikfinum, see Hebrew Union College 
Annual, XXVII (1956), 78, note 332. For a case- 
tablet in the University Museum at Philadelphia (L 29- 
573 B) which bears impressions of the same seal (as do 
fragments published in 1927 and 1955) see below, p. 100 
and note 73. 
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Assyrian merchants whose business contracts and 
commercial notes were found at Kiiltepe, as well as 
with Assyrians who settled there as farmers. Such 
Assyrian colonization, he stated repeatedly,® ex- 
plains the fact that the early Greek geographers 
designated the coastal region of Asia Minor be- 
tween the mouth of the Thermodon and Sinope as 
*"Agovpia and that, according to a historian from 
Asia Minor such as Arrian, the Cappadocians had 
once been called Assyrians. 

As already intimated, Meyer expected from 
systematic excavations at Kiiltepe that increase of 
the source material which would throw a vivid 
light on the early history of the city of A&SSur and 
the Assyrian colonization of Cappadocia and the 
adjacent regions of Asia Minor. Curiously enough, 
this prediction was correct and was not correct. It 
proved to have been correct when, in 1925, Bedrich 
Hrozny, having located the place where the Kiil- 
tepe tablets had been dug up by the villagers, 
uncovered in a short time several hundred texts in 
situ. And it proved once more to have been correct 
when Professor Tahsin Ozgiic of Ankara initiated 
new excavations in 1948 and unearthed within a 
few years many thousands of additional tablets and 
most remarkable archaeological remains acquaint- 
ing us with the spacious houses and workshops of 
the Assyrian merchants and the Anatolian natives 
who used to live at the foot of the Kiiltepe mound 
within the town quarter which we are now wont to 
designate by the Assyrian term kérum Kanis, 
KaniS being the ancient name of the important 
town which once occupied both the hill now known 
as Kiiltepe and its less elevated surroundings 
partly uncovered by Hrozny and Ozgiic.? But, as 

* Op. cit., p. 52; Geschichte des Altertums, I, 2* (Stutt- 
gart und Berlin 1913), 611 ff.; Sitzwngsberichte der 
Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Phil.-Hist. 
Kl. 1925, pp. 248f.; Geschichte des Altertums, II, 1? 
(Stuttgart und Berlin 1928), 14. 

7 As I have stated in detail in Hebrew Union College 
Annual, XXVII (1956), 35 ff., the Assyrians used the 
term kédrum “port” as a designation of cities or city- 
quarters characterized as important administrative cen- 
ters, inter alia, by the presence of “ revenue-officers ” or 
“‘ treasury-officials ” who collected taxes and tolls. I take 
this opportunity to add that kérum was not the only 
ancient word for “port” which became a term for 
“administrative center” and the like. For in their in- 
vestigations into the so-called bullae from Warka and 
Tell‘Umar, Rostovtzeff, Yale Classical Studies, III 
(1932), 74ff. and McDowell, ibidem, p. 101 have 
pointed out that, in the administrative language of 
“Seleucid Babylonia,” Axuyv “ port” denoted a “ fiscal 





I have just stated, Meyer’s belief that the chance 
of gaining some insight into the early history of 
the Assyrian metropolis on the Tigris and its dis. 
tant Anatolian possessions depended on future 
excavations at Kiiltepe/Kanis was, nonetheless, er- 


roneous. For virtually the whole source material 
from Cappadocia which enables me to speak to- 
night on Commercial Life in Assyria and Asia 
Minor in the 19th pre-Christian Century did not 
come from the systematic excavations undertaken 
by Hrozny and Ozgii¢; it rather consists almost 
exclusively of tablets already near at hand at the 
time of Meyer’s writing in 1914. This paradoxical 
situation is due to the following facts: On the one 
hand, the public and private collections of cunei- 
form texts in Europe and in this country turned 
out to comprise, in addition to the afore-mentioned 
less than hundred specimens, some two thousand 
five hundred of those Kiiltepe texts which, during 
the fifty years preceding Hrozny’s excavations, 
were clandestinely unearthed and sold to dealers 
in antiquities by villagers who owned fields on the 
karum Kanis of old; and thanks to the efforts of 
several Assyriologists, among whom we find Pro- 
fessor Stephens, the distinguished secretary of our 
Society, most of these precious documents were 
published in the course of the past four decades, 
whereas comparatively few of Hrozny’s and Ozgii¢’s 
texts have become generally accessible, namely less 
than two hundred of Hrozny’s and less than ten of 
Ozgii¢’s. On the other hand, it has also been es- 
tablished in the course of these past decades that 
the Kiiltepe texts are not the only records from 


area” where the advxy, or “salt tax,” and other taxes 
were collected, "Opxnvds \cunv being “the fiscal district 
of Orchoi” which, to quote Rostovtzeff, loc. cit., p. 79, 
“may have coincided with the city of Orchoi and its 
territory or may have been wider.” Equally important 
is the fact, likewise noted by Rostovtzeff, that the 
Aramaic version of the Palmyrenian véuos redwykds 
defines the tax law of Palmyra as 


"OTP 8307 OT NS OT NDS 9T NDI 
(= *vomos redwrikds Arwévos ‘Adpravev Tladpipwr), 


although the Ayuwny (> Aramaic 8319) of Palmyra was 
not a harbor. (Cf. also the remarks of Reckendorf, 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
42 (1888), 402, who, in view of Latin portus, at- 
tributed to 8299 the signification “Zollstation.”) This 
bears on the much-debated question as to the connota- 
tions of the Old Assyrian term kérum Kanig because, 
as I emphasized (loc. cit., p. 46 with note 176), none 
of the various “administrative centers” or “ fiscal 
areas” in Asia Minor which figure in the Old Assyria? 
sources as kdrai lay on a navigable river or on the sea. 
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Anatolia which yield precious pieces of informa- 
tion about the Old Assyrian epoch. As an im- 
portant result of the excavations undertaken by the 
Oriental Institute of Chicago from 1927 to 1932 
at Alisar, a small mound located about fifty-five 
miles north of Kiiltepe and about fifty miles south- 
east of Bogazkéy and, in all probability, identical 
with the ancient town of Amkuwa,* the Museum 
at Ankara possesses about seventy tablets and frag- 
ments of tablets, for the major part published in 
1935 by Professor Gelb, which are characterized by 
the same features as the Kiiltepe tablets. As I 
have recently demonstrated,® some of the numerous 
Assyrian merchants and officials mentioned in the 
thousands of texts from Kiiltepe/Kanis figure also 
in the tablets from Alisar/Amkuwa. Consequently, 
both groups of texts contain strictly contemporary 
records and supplement each other. As was defi- 
nitely proved by Professor Bittel’s excavations in 
1935 and 1938, still another group of Old Assyrian 
letters, business notes, contracts and juridical texts 
comes from the later capital of the Hittite Empire 
which figures in the Kiiltepe tablets as both Hat- 
tum and Hattus. To all appearances, some of the 
tablets unearthed there by Bittel in 1938 and 1953 
concern especially a merchant of whom we read in 
both the Kiiltepe and Alisar tablets; *° hence it 
seems now likely that at least part of the increas- 
ing numbers of Old Assyrian tablets from Bogaz- 
kéy/HattuS belong in exactly the same period as 
almost all Kiiltepe texts so far generally accessible. 

As already intimated, after the first publications, 
some thirty years ago, of larger numbers of well- 
preserved Kiiltepe texts, it could no longer be 
doubted that the ancient town of KaniS was a 
flourishing center of a well-financed and highly 
organized import and export trade which was in 
the hands of Assyrian commercial firms. Numer- 
ous business correspondences, bills of carriage, con- 
tracts and memoranda concerning purchases and 
sales revealed that these firms maintained close 
trade relations not only with businessmen in the 
big and small towns of Central and Eastern Ana- 
tolia who bought from them or sold to them various 
goods but also with exporters in the city of ASSur 
to whom they sent year after year through rela- 
tives, business partners or trusted employees large 





“See J. Lewy, Revue Hittite et Asianique, III (1934- 
1936), 7 and, most recently, Hebrew Union College 
Annual, XXVII (1956), 61 f. 

* Orientalia, 26 (1957), 20 ff. 

"See ibidem, pp. 17 ff. 


was annakum, that is lead 7 or lead ore. 


consignments of silver and gold. Sometimes the 
trustworthy men charged with the transport of 
these precious metals spent at ASSur only a short 
time because they were expected to make instantly 
arrangements enabling them to return without loss 
of time to Asia Minor as leaders or members of 
caravans which carried goods to Kanis or other 
places. Was this the case, they purchased at once 
the commodities which were in demand at Kanis or 
those other places, as well as the donkeys serving 
as beasts of burden, and hired as many ass-drivers 
and other auxiliary personnel as needed for their 
return trip. If informed that the demand for 
those commodities was particularly heavy, the mer- 
chants in ASSur who had them for sale helped their 
customers by assembling goods, donkeys and 
drivers in advance so that the next caravan could 
leave immediately. 

Aside from very considerable quantities of 
various sorts of textiles, partly manufactured by 
the women of Assur and partly imported from 
adjacent regions, the principal commodity thus 
exported year in and year out from Assur to Kanis 
That the 


11 Since this rendering of annakum was recently aban- 
doned by several Assyriologists in favor of the unproved 
translation “ tin,” it is in order to recall here the follow- 
ing evidence: When uncovering the foundations of build- 
ings of the thirteenth and ninth pre-Christian centuries, 
the excavators of the city of ASSur found large deposits 
of valuable materials consisting, on the one hand, of 
colored stones and beads and the like and, on the other 
hand, of sheets of gold and silver and small lumps of 
lead, copper and iron; see Andrae, Das wiedererstandene 
Assur (Leipzig, 1938), pp. 114f.; 150 and, especially, 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, No. 54 
(1914), 19f.; 22f.; 36f. As was intimated by 
Weidner, Altorientalische Bibliothek, I (Leipzig, 1926), 
123, note 14, these finds illustrate the statements in 
the royal inscriptions in which kings of the thirteenth 
and ninth century relate which minerals, metals, per- 
fumes etc. were deposited in the foundations of temples 
and other buildings. Besides gold, silver, iron and 
copper, the Assyrian designations of which are known 
and beyond any doubt, these statements mention but 
one metal, namely annaku. In conjunction with the 
finds reported by Andrae, they imply, therefore, that the 
Assyrian vocable for “lead ” was annaku. Other reasons 
for my disapproval of the contention that the Assyrians 
meant by this term plumbum album, or “tin,” were 
adduced in Orientalia, 21 (1952), 422, note 1 and 26 
(1957), 13, note 2. To them I can add now that I 
recently learned from Professor Oliver R. Gurney of the 
occurrence in a Sultantepe tablet of the expression 
annaku pisti. Since, as seen at once by Gurney, this 
Assyrian term is an exact counterpart of Latin plumbum 
album, it is obvious that, when referring to tin, the 
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pertinent correspondences and bills of carriage deal 
with various lead ores rather than with lead ‘as 
such is likely in view of the habit of distinguishing 
between low and high priced annakum. The ex- 
amination of the relevant statements shows that 
one shekel of silver bought sometimes fifteen or 
sixteen shekels of annakum but at other times not 
even six shekels.12 The expensive lead six shekels 
of which cost about one shekel of silver seems to be 
identical with the so-called annakum za-ku-um or 
“ pure lead ” ** shipments of which to Cappadocia 
are well attested." 

Since Anatolia was, and still is, rich in argen- 
tiferous lead ores, it is difficult to assume that Asia 
Minor was in need of imports of such ores. But 
since we know that, in ancient days no less than in 
recent times, the conquest of distant lands led 
again and again to their colonization and com- 
mercial penetration by the conqueror, and since it 
can be shown that Central and Eastern Anatolia 


Assyrians added to annakum a specification. In the 
period of the Kiiltepe texts, this specification was 
amitum, as shown by the occurrence in ICK 39, A, ll. 1 f. 
of (3 mati 4 siqli) an-na-kam a-mu-tam. Instead of 
this expression, there appears, in ll. 7 and 13 of the 
same document, the term a-mu-tdm. Therefore, and 
because one of the texts using the latter term, namely 
the letter CCT IV 4a, makes it virtually certain that 
amitum means “tin” (see below, p. 96), we must, on 
the other hand, admit that, as a rule, annukum amiitum 
was abridged to amiitum. Consequently, there remains 
no reasonable doubt that, unless provided with a specifi- 
cation such as amitum or pisiim, annakum denotes lead. 

12 This difference in the prices of the various ores finds 
its explanation in the process of washing as described, 
for instance, by Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity (Leiden, 
1950), p. 182. The washing, which is likely to have been 
done in Assyria proper prior to transporting the ore to 
Asia Minor, produces materials much richer in lead and 
silver ore than the minerals originally mined. 

13 Some evidence to this effect is found in the inter- 
related letters TC III 20 and CCT II 3 which state, on 
the one hand, that Salim-ahum was instructed to pur- 
chase annakam za-ku-a-am (see TC III 20, 7f.) and, on 
the other hand, that the price of 644 minas of lead 
which he sent to Asia Minor amounted to 1 mina and 
3 shekels of silver (see CCT II 3, 14f.). Note the 
reference in BIN VI 262 to annakum zakwum mahir 
[ajlim which implies that this sort of lead was market- 
able at ASSur. 

14See EL 93 and note that the writer of the damaged 
letter BIN VI 205 reckoned with the arrival in Asia 
Minor of a consignment of 2 talents and 10 minas of 
annakum zaku’um and told his correspondent how he 
should act in case the caravan leader intended to ship 
“this lead ” to BuruShaddum. 
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were an Assyrian province,’® those continual ex- 
ports of lead from ASSur to Cappadocia are not as 
surprising as it might seem. On the other hand, 
our Old Assyrian texts, as well as the Middle As- 
syrian sources and the observations of the excava- 
tors, preclude any doubt that throughout the 
centuries the people of ASSur used as medium of 
exchange lumps of lead, thin sheets of lead, lead 
wire and the like, silver and gold being as much as 
feasible reserved for payments of large sums and 
for hoarding.** Consequently, the extraction of 
the silver from the lead ores at their disposal must 
have been of considerable importance for the As- 
syrian economy. But while close to mountains 
with large deposits of lead ores, the homeland of 
the Assyrians is likely to have been short of the 
fuel necessary for the generation of temperatures 
high enough to separate the silver from the lead. 
The continuous exports to Asia Minor of lead ores 
of which we read in hundreds of Kiiltepe texts may 
therefore be attributed to the necessity of desilver- 
izing the lead in a well-wooded country which, as 
did Anatolia, also possessed labor skilled in the 
smelting of ores and all kinds of mining and metal 
work. It will be noted that this hypothesis ac- 
counts for the afore-mentioned shipping from 
KaniS to Assur of very considerable amounts of 
purified silver. That these large shipments and 
the simultaneous shipments of gold represent ex- 
clusively the profits obtained from the sale in Asia 
Minor of the textiles usually sent there together 
with the lead seems hardly possible. 

Significant information about the quantities 
involved in the export of lead ores is found in a 
detailed bill of carriage which names as exporter 
a certain Imdi-ilum whom we know from many 
letters, contracts and proceedings in court as one 
of the most prominent merchants of both Assur 
and Kani. According to this source, a single 
caravan, designated as Imdi-ilum’s caravan, car- 
ried no less than four hundred and ten talents or 
some twenty-seven thousand pounds of lead.** This 
means that this particular caravan of Imdi-ilum’s 
comprised about two-hundred sumpters; for ac- 








15See most recently Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XXVII (1956), 53 ff. 

26 Cf. Andrae, Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 34 (1923- 
24), 2ff.; Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 26 (1923), 
col. 589 f. 

17 See VAT 9210, 39ff.: isténig 4 mi-at 10 bildtum 
“Tr] manda (left edge) *tannakum a-wi-it ellat* 
Im-di-lim. 
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cording to numerous cognate texts, many of which 
likewise concern Imdi-ilum, each of the two con- 
tainers usually carried by a donkey held one talent 
and five minas or about seventy-two pounds. The 
ability of Imdi-ilum and his contemporaries to 
obtain at ASSur and to export to Anatolia year 
after year such large amounts of lead is in har- 
mony with the fact, revealed by the excavations at 
Assur, that some five-hundred years later king 
Tukulti-Ninurta I could afford to place in the 
foundations of the Istar temple many blocks of 
lead, in part inscribed, each of which is reported 
to have a weight of about eight-hundred pounds 
or more.?® 

As revelatory as the letters and documents con- 
cerned with the export of textiles and lead from 
A&Sur to Kani§ and the other trade centers of Asia 
Minor are the Kiiltepe texts which acquaint us 
not only with the copper trade but also with the 
use of copper as a medium of exchange, Anatolia 
being one of the regions in which copper served as 
money. Repeated references to a suhuppum or 
“accumulation ” 7° out of which individual mer- 
chants were to receive several hundred or even a 
few thousand pounds of copper show that it was 
usual to assemble large stocks of copper.*° Such 
a suhuppum or “ accumulation ” used to be kept in 


18See Andrae, Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-. 
(iesellschaft, No. 54 (1914), 22; 24; 26; 28; 36; Das 
wiedererstandene Assur (Leipzig, 1938), p. 114. 

That the rendering of suhuppum tentatively pro- 
posed in EL II, pp. 49f. had to be abandoned became 
clear with the emergence in TC III 90,5 of the words 
15/6 man@’é 714 Siqli kaspam ga st-hu-pt. As this pas- 
sage, as well as the passages quoted in EL II, p. 50, 
note c and BIN IV 160, 2f. (45 biladtim eri’am Si-kam 
bit ka-ri-im *i-na st-hu-pi-im a-ld-qt), pointed to the 
possibility that suhuppum was a loan-word meaning 
“accumulation”, I asked my colleague, Dr. William 
Hallo the question as to whether he knew of a Sumerian 
term to which this signification might be attributed. To 
him I owe the reference to the so-called “ Erste Tafel des 
dreispaltigen Ur-ea-naqu ” (Landsberger, Materialien zum 
Sumerischen Lexikon, II [Roma, 1951], 126ff.) which 
equates su-hib/p with si-hip-pu-um, sti-hip-pa-tum and 
st-kul-lum, Since, as was shown by Greenberg, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 71 (1951), 172 ff., Ak- 
kadian sikiltum and Hebrew s¢gullé can safely be ren- 
dered by “accumulation”, it is manifest that this is 
actually the meaning of suhuppum and that Lands- 
berger’s rendering of Sumerian sti-hip and its Akkadian 
equivalents (op. cit., p. 132) must be rectified accord- 
ingly, 

*°Cf. especially BIN IV 160, 2f. (see the preceding 
footnote) ; CCT IT 31a, 21-254 (see EL II, p. 49, note a) ; 
EL 320, 2-72; VAT 9258, 14 f. 


the bit karim,** that is in the building which the 
Assyrian government erected and maintained as 
bank, warehouse and administrative center in each 
of the major towns and district capitals designated 
as karum. 

An idea of the large quantities of copper which 
passed at Kanis, BuruShaddum, Wahsugana and 
other major towns so designated through the gov- 
ernment-owned warehouses can be had from letters 
relating to a copper shipment of no less than ten 
thousand minas or eleven thousand pounds.”* Be- 
tween some major towns, the copper was shipped 
in wagons,”* a fact which attests the existence in 
Anatolia of real highways long before the rulers of 
the Hittite Empire traveled by chariot ; but we also 
hear of copper transports by donkey.** In many 
instances the overland shipments of copper were 
carried out for and by individual merchants, in 
other cases for the kaérum which, being charged, 
inter alia, with the business of collecting and 
administering the revenue accruing to the Assyrian 
treasury from Anatolia, partook in the copper 
trade.*® 

The explanation of this participation of the 
karum Kanis in the copper trade as well as in other 
commercial activities involving the exchange of 
goods comes, above all, from various texts accord- 
ing to which the tolls levied on copper and other 
commodities arriving at Kani8 used to be paid in 
kind. When combining this evidence with the con- 
tents of an official letter *° dealing with an amount 
of silver to be sent from Kani8 to A&SSur by order 
of the king of ASSur as a contribution to the cost 
of a fortification, we realize that the administra- 
tion in Kani8 had necessarily to partake in business 
transactions by which the imported commodities 
were converted into silver. 

As indicated by a terminology which comprises 
the self-explanatory expressions eri’um ma-si-um 
“washed copper,” ert’um da-mu-qu-um “ improved 


*1 See VAT 9258, 14 f.; BIN IV 160, 2 f.; EL 320, 2-6a, 

22 See KTHahn 14,4; CCT II 13,6. For a reference 
to thirty thousand minas of copper see Gol. 14, 35. 

28 See, e.g., TC III 3,10ff.; KTS 3, 15>ff.; CCT II 
31a, 13 ff.; BIN VI 94,8 ff. 

*4 CCT [II 1, 12 ff.; TC II 33, 23 ff.; L 29-589, 15 ff. 

25 See EL 320, 2-62; further evidence to the same effect 
comes from an official letter (addressed to the kérum 
Kanis) the publication of which by Dr. Lubor Matoui is 
to be expected in the near future. 

*6TC 1. For a full discussion of this important docu- 
ment see Hebrew Union College Annual, XXVII (1956), 
65 ff. 
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copper,” eri’um la-mu-nu-um “ bad copper,” ert’um 
sa-ld-mu-um “black copper,” and as confirmed by 
the prices quoted, one traded in Cappadocia with 
refined copper as well as copper ores. No less 
significant than these terms are expressions such as 
ervum damqum Ti-ts-mu-ur-na-i-um or erv’um ma- 
si-um sa Ti-is-mu-ur-na “washed copper from 
Tismurna ” and quite a few analogous designations 
likewise mentioning towns of Asia Minor and, pos- 
sibly, Northern Syria.2* There is evidence that 
some expressions of this type refer to Anatolian 
industrial centers in which copper ores were re- 
fined ; others acquaint us with the names of Ana- 
tolian places in the vicinity of which copper ores 
were mined. The town of Haburat which fur- 
nished the highly priced eri’um damqum Habura- 
tatum is most likely to have been such a place. 
This follows, on the one hand, from the obvious 
identity of its name with that of Cabira or ra 
KaBepa,** a town in Pontus known from Latin and 
Greek sources and usually identified with the 
present Niksar,?® and, on the other hand, from 
Strabo’s description of this residence of Mithra- 
dates the Great, a description which ends with a 
reference to near-by péraAda or “ mines.” *° The 
identification of Haburat with Cabira, we may 
observe, must be taken into consideration all the 
more since the town of Talaura which figures like- 
wise in the reports on Mithradates’ wars with the 
Romans *' may well be identical with the town 
known from the Hittite sources as Tiliura’ and 
from our Old Assyrian tablets apparently as both 
Tiliura and Tilimra.*” 

While attesting a copper trade of a very re- 





27 For some of the relevant passages see J. Lewy, Die 
Kiiltepeterte der Sammlung Rudolf Blanckertz (Berlin, 
1929), p. 24 and EL I, p. 134, note a; Bilgi¢, Archiv 
fiir Orientforschung, 15 (1945-51), 33 ff. 

*8TIt might be well to recall at this point that quite 
a few of the non-Semitie proper names in t (or ta) which 
figure in the Kiiltepe texts or in younger sources like- 
wise relating to Asia Minor and the adjacent regions 
are known to alternate with t-less variants. See Orien- 
talia, 21 (1952), 395 ff. 

*°Cf. Anderson, Studia Pontica, I, 86; 
ibidem, ITI, 261. 

8° See Strabo XII 3 §30. 

81 See Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, III’® (Berlin, 
1909), 63 and 77, who locates Talaura on the bound- 
ary of Lesser Armenia, 

*2 For the references and for the personal name Ti-li- 
ti-ru-ma-an which attests the existence of Tiliuras’ for 
the Old Assyrian period, see Gitze, Zeitschrift fiir As- 
syriologie, 40 (1931), 261. 


Cumont, 


markable volume which, as we have seen, extended 
over vast regions of Anatolia, our sources say noth- 
ing about transactions in bronze.** In view of the 
results of the excavations and the documentary evi- 
dence this is somewhat unexpected. For much as 
the tombs of the Assyrians yielded bronze utensils 
and breast plates and other pieces of jewelry made 
of bronze,** letters and proceedings in court con- 
cerned with the property left by Assyrian residents 
of Kani§s,*> as well as other inventories,** mention 


83 Bilgic, Swmerolojr Arastirmalart 1940-1941 (Istan- 
bul 1941), p. 935 errs in contending that the term gi-pé- 
ra-tum, found e.g., in CCT 212,2; CCT IV 28, 22; TC 
II 54,x+16; TC III 156,6; TC III 159,6; KTS 12, 26; 
BIN VI 121,7; KTHahn 6,5, ought to be linked with 
siparrum “bronze.” It obviously escaped his attention 
that the lines 382 and 392 of Sargon’s report on his 
eighth campaign mention sip-rat kaspi and sip-rat eri, 
and that sip-rat kaspi manifestly means much the same 
as Old Assyrian gi-pd-ra-tum ga kaspim. Consequently, 
passages such as BIN IV 227,10 ff. (i-na 1/3 mand’em 
kaspim 18a tu-sé-ba-la-ni 1*8a 1 siqlim kaspim si-pd-ra- 
tim 1%§é-bi-lam), CCT IV 28>, 22f. (si-pd-ra-tim **8a 2 
Siqlin kaspim Sa-ma-ma..... ) and L 29-556, 24 f. ( si-pé- 
ra-tim Sa kaspim 752 siglin s€-bi-lam) corroborate the 
view advanced in EL II, p. 187, viz. that in speaking of 
sipardtum the Kiiltepe texts refer to a sort of currency 
comparable with the éfSedoi of the Greeks and, like the 
latter, constituting “ Metallgeritgeld ”. When compar- 
ing the sipardtum with the 6fedoi and describing the 
latter as “Spiesschen” or “ little pikes”, I implied, of 
course, that both Old Assyrian sipardtum and Neo-As- 
syrian siprate belong to sapdru “to be pointed”, supru 
“finger nail”, “claw” etc.; ef. also Hebrew sippéren 
“finger nail”, stile for writing ”. 

®4 See most recently Tahsin and Nimet Gzgii¢, Kiiltepe 
Kazist Raporu (Ausgrabungen in Kiiltepe) 1949 (An- 
kara, 1953), pp. 67 ff. (=pp. 194ff. of the German 
version). 

85 See, e.g., TC III 66, 3>ff.: a@ [Su]-mi ‘3a bit a-bi- 
ku-nu “Sa ta-ds-pu-ra-ni °um-ma a-ta-ma ™ma-ha-ti i-na 
mu-a-ti-Sa ®ma-lé té-zi-bu-ni °Su-wp-ra-ma tz-ni *°pi-ti 
mi-ma kaspam “2 eri’am i-na ™*bititi-ku-nu w-la **té-zi-ib 
lu siparram ‘4lu ba-pi-ri-e 1° 1 li-im 5 1°mi-at Se’ame 
té-zi-ib “Concerning the (matter) ‘of your father’s 
house, with regard to which you wrote me ‘*Write me 
and ‘inform *me *how much ‘my elder sister (7) ‘left 
twhen she died’, (I report the following:) 7*She left 
12n9 silver “and copper in ™your house; ‘she left 
18hronze, as well as cakes of dried mash, **and one 
thousand (and) 5 ‘hundred (sacks of) wheat”. Cf. 
further EL 242, 8>-13: “Upon the death °of our mother 
and our sister, (there was) silver, her ‘silver *°cup 
[thus against my former tentative rendering in EL I, 
p. 252] “and **much “bronze, “and (this) **got lost 
2in our father’s house.” 

36'TC III 113. Whereas the inventory included in the 
letter TC III 113 mentions in 1. 20 fifty shekels of 
bronze, an unpublished inventory tablet (shown to me 
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large amounts of bronze or bronze dishes ** and the 
like. However, this seeming anomaly can be ac- 
counted for by noting that two of our texts refer 
to an officer designated as rabi kakké or “ admin- 
istrator of the weapons ” ** and that another tablet 
mentions a rabi stparrim or “administrator of 
bronze.” *® From the title “ administrator of the 
weapons ” it can be concluded that the weapons 
available in Cappadocia were under the supervision 
of the government; similarly, the title “ adminis- 
trator of bronze” suggests government control of 
the metal by the use of which for the manufacture 
of arms one obtained the best weapons known in 
the 19th pre-Christian century, bronze weapons 
being far superior to weapons made of unalloyed 
copper. In other words, it appears that, when 
conquering and colonizing parts of Asia Minor, the 
Assyrians took precautions to prevent the natives 
from acquiring new weapons. It goes without 
saying that such a policy was certainly accom- 
panied by regulations which made it unlawful for 
Assyrian merchants established in the conquered 
lands to engage in the bronze trade. But it might 
be well to point out on the basis of a well-known 
biblical tradition that policies inspired by the 
desire to prevent conquered nations from manu- 
facturing the newest and most effective weapons 
were to the ancients as familiar as they are to us. 
I refer to the story of Israel’s deliverance from the 
Philistines who garrisoned the Holy Country in 
the beginning of the Iron Age. According to this 
story, no iron smith *° was found throughout the 


some twenty-five years ago by Professor Boéhl) lists, inter 
alia, five talents of wool and four talents of bronze. 

*Itquratum ga siparrim; see especially CCT IV 202, 
7; CCT IIT 20,7; 9f. and ef. my remarks in Orientalia, 
19 (1950), 17 f. 

*°See TC III 158, 8f.; BIN IV 163, 4. 

**The unpublished text (Giessen 3-6) which refers to 
the rabi siparrim begins as follows: 122 mand@’i kaspum 
i§-ti *?Da-da-a mér Id-na-a *15 mand@’i kaspum i8-ti *Ku- 
lu-ma-a mér A-&Swr-i-mi-ti 52 man@’i kaspum Si-im 
amatimHI. A % wardim 1 mand’am kaspam ‘a-na qa- 
ti-Sa e-2i-ib *4 bildtum 17 mandi eri’'um °1 mand'um 
10 Siqli hurdsum *°YU.SA 1 mand@’um 17 sigli Mrabi 
siparrim ga kaspim *11/3 mand’um kaspum sa rabi 
bitim (?). After a blank space, the same text continues 
as follows: 1%mi-ma a-nim a-na (edge) 'T'a-ri-is-ma-tim 
‘1 biltum eri’um i8-ti 1*Mi-na-nim mér Ba-bi-di (rev.) 
“1 biltum 50 mand@’i eri’um **i8-ti Id-na-a mér Da-da-a 
“ina libbigsu 15 mand’é eri’am E-lu-ma-num *°%-di-nam 15 
man@é ervam 71%-8é-bi,-lam 11 man@’ii eri’um **3i-im 2 
emmeréHI. A, 

“’See 1 Samuel 13.19 LXX and ef. Auerbach, Wiiste 
und Gelobtes Land (Berlin, 1932), pp. 172 ff.; Albright, 


country of Israel because the Philistine conquerors 
were afraid lest the Israelites would manufacture 
swords or spears. Incidentally, if the continuation 
of the biblical story relates that king Saul and his 
son and heir apparent possessed sword and spear, 
thus implying that the princes of the conquered 
nation were privileged to carry arms as good as 
those of their overlords,*! this fact bears likewise 
upon our theme. It shows that our conclusions as 
to the reasons why the Kiiltepe texts say nothing 
about a trade in bronze are not invalidated by the 
recent find at Kani’ of a bronze dagger inscribed 
with the name of a native prince.*? 

Since the best bronze is an alloy of copper and 
tin, and since the acquaintance of our Assyrians 
with tin is attested by occasional references to 
annugi sa amitim, or “rings made of tin,” ** it 
obviously is necessary at this point to raise the 
question as to whether our explanation of the 
silence of the Kiiltepe texts with regard to business 
transactions in bronze is compatible with the con- 
tents of the comparatively few letters, business 
notes and juridical documents relating to tin, and, 
especially, to the purchase and sale of tin.** A 
first and very illuminating result of a survey of 
these sources is the observation that the turnover 
in tin was minimal in as much as most of the 


From the Stone Age to Christianity (Baltimore, 1940), 
pp. 221 f. 

“1 Cf. Auerbach, op. cit., p. 173. 

*? See Tahsin Gzgiic, Belleten No. 77 (January 1956), 
pp. 33f. and ef. J. Lewy, Orientalia, 26 (1957), 15 
with notes 4 and 5. 

*8See Gol. 13,1; TC III 209,7. Cf. further the 
GUDHLA(w)UDU ga a-mu-tim and the [§]a-am-sa-am 
Sa KU. AN mentioned in CCT IV 36> + 37a, 12 and Oxford 
248, x +8, respectively. As was first noted by Lands- 
berger, Symbolae Hrozny, III (Praha, 1950), 331, note 
14, certain texts substitute for amiitum (or its ideogram 
Kv. AN) the term asi’um or use amiitum and asi’um 
alternately. Whereas I concurred for some years with 
Landsberger in the assumption that amitum and asi’um 
are designations of (meteoric) iron, I now adhere again 
to the view that KU. AN denotes tin. Most of the data 
which compel me to do so will be found in the following 
pages. See also above, p. 91, note 11. 

** References to shipments of, and business transac- 
tions in, tin (amitum) are found in Liv. 5; KTS 3b; 
KTS 5a; KTS 30; KTS 392; KTHahn 10; BIN IV 45; 
BIN IV 50; BIN IV 233; BIN VI 28; CCT II 16> + 17a; 
CCT II 375; CCT III 17>; CCT III 36+ 37>; CCT IV 
4a; CCT 1V 22a; CCT IV 34c; CCT IV 38; KTP 27: 
TC II 9; EL 331 (and duplicate; ef. also EL 332); ICK 
1; ICK 39 (ef, above, pp. 91 f., note 11 in fine) ; ICK 55; 
ICK 63 and in unpublished texts such as WAG 48/1465 
and VAT 13534. 
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consignments of tin amounted to less than one 
ounce and a half. It is true, a so far unique 
letter *° mentions a shipment of one mina, or about 
one and one tenth pound of tin. But as the same 
letter terminates in a report to the effect that upon 
being smelted this large amount of one mina was 
reduced to two thirds of a shekel or less than one 
sixth of an ounce,*® it is clear that that exception- 
ally large shipment consisted in tin ore which 
yielded about one per cent pure tin, a fact, inci- 
dentally, which shows that the tin ore in question 
was of much the same quality as the ores of the 
famous Cornish tin mines which are supposed to 
have been worked since about 500 B.c.** By de- 
scribing small amounts of tin as a sahartum, i.e. 
as a (metalliferous) lump or nugget,** some of the 
pertinent texts *® reveal, on the other hand, that 
our Assyrian merchants traded also with the so- 
called stream-tin which is much purer, and, accord- 
ingly, much more valuable than the tin ore mined 
in Cornwall. 

The small volume of the tin trade does not, 
however, imply that the trade centers of Cappa- 
docia offered no market for this commodity. On 
the contrary, since, according to the quotations 
found in a few letters, one obtained for one shekel 
of tin thirty-five to forty or even ninety-five shekels 


45 CCT IV 4a. 

*° In view of a passage of the important letter KTS 30, 
which will be analyzed below, p. 101, we note that the 
text here under discussion describes those % of a shekel 
of tin as a kisrum, i.e. a compact piece; see ll. 38> ff.: 
a-mu-tdm *%is-ru-up-si-ma 2/3 siqlim *°ki-is-ru-um e-li- 
a-am. This fact suggests that, in the technical language 
of the Old Assyrian merchants, kisrum denoted neither 
a lump of ore nor a native metal such as meteoric iron 
or stream-tin but rather a piece of metal extracted from 
the ore by smelting. 

47 On the tin ores of Cornwall see, e.g., Ost, Lehrbuch 
der chemischen Technologie*® (Leipzig, 1932), p. 868. 

“8 That this is the signification of the nomen unitatis 
sahartum in passages such as CCT IV 34¢, 15 is strongly 
suggested by the occurrence of Sumerian sahar and its 
Akkadian equivalent epru in the sense of metalliferous 
soil; ef. also the use of Hebrew ‘éfdr in the sense of 
“ore” (Job 28.2; 6). 

‘° An unpublished memorandum shown to me at Kay- 
seri in 1925 mentions (in a passage to be compared with 
CCT IV 34¢,15) 5 siqli a-mu-tém sd-ha-ar-tém. The un- 
published letter VAT 13 534, which relates the division 
of a shipment of half a mina of tin (see ll. 3f.: &% 
mand@’em a-mu-tém Puzur-Istar ub-lam), distinguishes in 
ll. 13 ff. between a sahartum of 15% shekels, 24 grains 
(said to be worth 95 shekels of silver per shekel) and a 
sahartum of 2% shekels, 15 grains (said to be worth 40 
shekels of silver per shekel). 





of silver,°° it is obvious that the demand for tin, 
and especially for stream-tin, was heavy. Another 
piece of evidence which points in the same direc- 
tion comes from several letters and proceedings in 
court all of which concern the efforts of a business- 
man at Kani§, a certain Innda, to buy what these 
texts call asi’um ma’dum, that is “ much tin ” and 
not “much iron,” as was erroneously supposed 
first by Landsbeiger and subsequently by myself 
in previous attempts to understand the events 
alluded to in this group of documents.** So far 
as our present investigation is concerned, two 
points menticned in the law-suit which resulted 
from that purchase of tin are of particular interest. 
On the one hand, we see that Innéa was so eager 
to obtain the metal that he advanced no less than 
two and a half pounds of gold to the man who 
promised to buy it for him in Anatolia and to 
deliver it to him secretly at Kanis. There is little 
doubt that the expectation to resell the tin with 
enormous profits was behind such action on the 
part of an older and experienced merchant whose 
sons, associates and agents were established in 
many an Anatolian town. On the other hand, we 
learn that, to cite the proceedings in court just 
referred to, Innéa “ feared for his head ” °* when, 
contrary to his promises and his instructions, the 
proponent of the transaction acted so that the 
“palace ”, that is the government at Kani, learned 
that he was in the possession of some fifteen shekels 
of tin which were to be delivered to Innfa. At 
first sight, the allusion to Innda’s “fear for his 
head ” is somewhat obscure. But as one of the rele- 
vant letters relates that the government watched 
his house,®* it is permissible to attribute Innda’s 
apprehensiveness to the fact that clandestine pur- 
chases of tin were forbidden and punishable. This 


5° See the preceding footnote and cf. BIN VI 28,21 f. 
and KTS 398, 22 f., respectively. 

51 See Symbolae Hroznj, III, 331 ff. and ibidem, IV, 
423 ff., respectively, and cf. above, p. 95, note 43. 

52See ICK 1, 57: a-na qéd-qi-di-Su(!) ip-ld-ah-ma 
ser acacell That, as first suggested by Landsberger, qaqqidisa 
is a seribal error for gaqqidigu follows with fair cer- 
tainty from EL 296, 14 f. 

58Thus according to KTS 378,14 ff.; cf. Symbolae 
Hroznj, IV (1950), p. 433, note 384. Note also that 
TC III 71, a letter addressed to Innda, speaks in the 
following terms of an investigation (biritum) into 
Innfa’s affairs: “Here we heard that the palace investi- 
gated you, and we did not believe it until we heard 4 
clear statement. We asked Idi-Sin, the packer (7?) of 
the firm of Enna-Sin, and he said ‘ They also detain the 
gentleman ’”’. 
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conclusion is strongly supported by the implica- 
tions of two letters which one of the most influen- 
tial merchants of Kanis received from friends of 
his in AsSur to whom he was wont to send his 
orders for goods to be shipped to Anatolia. In one 
of these letters the impossibility to fill an order for 
tin is attributed to the fact that a certain govern- 
ment office in the capital, the so-called bit limim, 
would not supply this commodity.** In the other 
message the agent in A&Sur reports that he and 
his associates were about to obtain from the limum- 
officer a pledge and would buy the tin provided it 
would become available.®> Since the officer referred 
to is known to have held one of the highest admin- 
istrative posts, the implications of these messages 
are obvious: they indicate that the tin trade was 


84See TC II 9,3 ff.: a@ Su-mi a-mu-tim uw hu-sa-ri *8a 
ta-d3-pu-ra-ni bit li-mi-im *u-lé i-du-nu. As I stated 
repeatedly, amtitum appears here in the same close con- 
nection with husdrum (pl. husdri) as in the afore- 
mentioned letter KTS 30. As we shall see below, p. 101, 
the tin and the husdri mentioned in that letter were 
sent to Cappodocia by the Assyrian king (or, rather, 
iss’ak A&Sur) IriSum I who, in the quality of highest 
priest of the god ASSur, gave orders to have a throne for 
this deity inlaid with husdérum or, as his Kiiltepe inscrip- 
tion writes, huSdrum. Therefore, and because husdrum 
was the name of a precious stone (probably haematite; 
see Israel Exploration Journal, V [1955], 155 ff.), the 
passage here under discussion invites a comparison with 
a statement in the so-called Gudea Cylinder A to the 
effect that there were, in the temple treasury of Laga3, 
za ki-an-na “ (precious) stones (and) tin”. (See 
XXVIII,14. The usual rendering “precious stones, 
precious metals (and) lead”, which is based on the 
supposition that ka and an-»a denote here two different 
substances, is not convincing because Gudea is not likely 
to have boasted about the presence in the treasury of 
the cheapest of the metals then known.) The com- 
parison of our Old Assyrian passage from TC II 9 with 
Gudea’s statement suggests that the Assyrian establish- 
ment which supplied the precious metals and stones 
corresponded to the temple treasury at LagaS; it thus 
tends to define the bit limim at ASSur as the treasury of 
the AsSur temple and, consequently, to support to some 
extent the thesis of Poebel, Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, I (1942), 280 that the “care for the sanctuary 
and the cult of ASSur” was “the basis for the limmu 
institution.” That the limw officials were actually con- 
cerned with financial matters is corroborated by docu- 
ments such as EL 298 and EL 225 (ll. 1-14; ef. EL I, 
p. 217). They show that lima were stationed at Kanis 
and acted on behalf of the kdrum Kanis which, in turn, 
fulfilled, as already mentioned above, p. 90, note 7, the 
tasks of a local “ treasury ” or “ revenue office” of the 
Assyrian central government. 

5° See TC II 23, 31> ff.: a Sumi *2a-St-im Sa ta-d8-pu-ra-ni 
**li-ma-am ni-ka-si-ma **3u-ma i-ta-db-8i a ma-lé **té-er- 
ti-ka ni-ldé-qt. 
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controlled by the government so that without the 
consent and the cooperation of the responsible offi- 
cers this commodity could legally neither be pur- 
chased nor be shipped over land. As Cappadocia 
was an Assyrian domain, it is therefore also clear 
that the authorities at KaniS watched Innda’s 
house because he was under the suspicion of having 
violated the law. 


In distinction from the source material so far 
quoted, the numerous texts relating to the trade in 
wool, hides, fleeces, rugs or mats and the like pro- 
vide us with some direct evidence that the gov- 
ernment in Assur decided which commodities could 
be exported to Asia Minor. On the whole, those 
texts leave not the slightest doubt that, in addition 
to all sorts of cloths, raw wool, fleeces and similar 
goods were much in demand in Anatolia and that 
the Assyrian merchants established in the major 
and minor places of Cappadocia were eager to ob- 
tain and to sell all these commodities. - Various 
texts concern shipments of some twelve to twenty- 
four talents of wool,®* and one letter even mentions 
the efforts of a certain businessman to negotiate 
contracts for no less than sixty talents or about 
four thousand pounds of wool.*? To be sure, large 
quantities of wool came from places such as Ba- 
lihum in Western Mesopotamia,** Luhusaddia in 
Cilicia °° and Mama,® which lay on the highway 


56 See, e.g., ICK 171, 19> ff. (12 bildtim 50 man@’é 
20SaptamHL.A a-na Su-Ku-bi-im 7e-zi-ib) and BIN IV 
181,1 ff. (24 bildtum 20 mané@’ii *Sa-dp-tum *%3a [Lu]- 
hu-sa-di-a). 

57 See BIN VI 76,13 ff. Cf. further the letter CCT IV 
47a where we hear of sixty talents of white and twenty 
talents of red wool. 

58 See BIN VI 176, 5f. and cf. Orientalia, 15 (1946), 
394 f. 

5° See, e.g., BIN VI 176, 9 ff., BIN IV 181, 1 ff. and CCT 
IV 6c, 23; on the location of Luhusaddia see Orien- 
talia, 21 (1952), 291f. As for fleecy hides (maski 
Sapi'titum) and woolen fabrics (pi-ri-ka-nu; see pres- 
ently, note 64) which were acquired in Luhusaddia, see 
BIN IV 162 and its quasi-duplicates. A consignment of 
187 hides (maski) which came likewise from Luhusaddia 
is recorded in CCT 40c,1 ff. A reference to ten talents 
of wool to be obtained at Hu-ra-ma, which lay not far 
from Luhusaddia (see loc. cit., p. 292), occurs in EL 
243 A, 13 ff.; cf. EL II, p. 185. 

6° See especially TC III 65,18 ff. (Sa 2 Sigqlin kaspim 
Sa-dp-tdm 1°§a Ma-a-ma na-ri-ib-tém ?°a-ra-ak-tam da-mi- 
iq-tam *"%-td-ar-tdm **ga-ma-ma 4Adad-ba-ni **lu-ub-lam) 
and ef. von Soden, Orientalia, 24 (1955), 390f., who, 
however, failed to make the necessary distinction between 
$a Ma-a-ma (1. 19) and ga-ma-ma “ purchase! ” (1. 22). 
Like Luhusaddia (see the preceding footnote), Mama 
belonged to the places from where wool and woolen 
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from UrsSu to Kani§,°* and we shall not err in 
assuming that many a caravan en route from Assur 
to Cappadocia had instructions to pick up wool in 


those towns. But the highly valued sort of wool 


which was called saptum Surbuittum and was used 
for the manufacture of “fine” kuténu cloth was 
exported from A&ssur.** Hence it is most interest- 
ing to note that a certain PiSu-kén, who is known 
to us as one of the wealthiest and most prominent 
businessmen of Kani8s, received from his agents in 
the Assyrian capital a letter which begins as fol- 
lows: “ Here decisions have been made because of 
the fleecy cloths ** and the covers,** the woolen 





fabrics were exported; see TC 43,24 ff. (pi-ri-ka-ni sd- 
mu-tim **§a-ma-ma &€-bi,-ld-nim **pi-ri-ka-ni Sa ta-ld- 
qi-a-ni "lu sd-mu-%) and ef. ibidem, ll. 3>ff. and 12f. 
(According to a collation done by me in 1932, ll. 3> ff. 
begin as follows: la-ma pi-ri-ka-ni *8a Ma-a[!]-ma sa 
kaspim 5[!] man@i i8-ti-ka[!] wa a-ta ta-bi,-is[!] 
*j-8é[! ]-ru-ni-ku-nu-ti; ll, 12ff. run as follows: 1°%8-t¢ 
u-nu-ti-ma ‘pi-ri-ka-ni lu-ub-lu-nim ‘‘a-pu-tum pi-ri- 
ka-ni '°sa ta-ld-qi-a-ni **lu damqi lu ra-bu-u.) 

*1 See Orientalia, 21 (1952), 288 f. 

*2 Thus according to the passages cited in KTHahn, 
pp. 2f. from the letters TC II 7 and TC II 14; that 
these lengthy messages were written in ASSur and deal 
with purchases made and to be made in the Assyrian 
capital city follows with certainty from the details as 
well as from the names of several persons they mention. 

*°This tentative rendering of (subdt)sd-dp-di-ni is 
based, on the one hand, on the assumption that it be- 
longs to Syriac spudnd, for which Frenkel, Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie, 17 (1903), 88 may be consulted, and, 
on the other hand, on the observation that it occurs here 
as well as in KTS 54> in connection with woolen fabrics. 
Note that KTS 36c, 3ff. deal with the purchase of 
sapdinié in the town of Hahhum where, according to the 
Alisar text No. 7, wool was an article of trade. 

®** We propose this rendering of pi-ri-kd-nu and its 
variants pd-ra-ka-nu (L 29-584,12) and pi-ra-ka-nu 
(e.g., Gelb, No. 55,19; 24; 46) for the following reasons: 
In our passage the pi-ri-ka-nu appear in connection with 
a woolen material, viz. e-pi-su §a-pd-tim. Therefore, and 
because it follows from EL 284, 19> f. (pi-ri-ka-ni *°a-na 
lu-bu-u[s-tim] ?'bitambi,-tdm ga-ma-am) and BIN IV 78, 
6> ff. (see presently) that pi-ri-ka-nu were used for the 
manufacture of garments, the term seems to denote a 
woolen fabric. This is all the more likely since we 
learn from BIN IV 162, 31 ff. = Gelb, No. 55, 19 ff., on the 
one hand, and TC III 65,13 ff. and TC 43 (see above, 
note 60), on the other, that pi-ri-ka-nu were for sale in 
the towns of Luhusaddia and Mama, from both of which 
wool used to be exported to Cappadocia in large quanti- 
ties. When noting (1) that the addressees of the letter 
BIN VI 10 were asked to purchase wool (saptum) or 
hides (maski) or pi-ri-ka-nu and (2) that pi-ri-ka-nu 
figure in L 29-561,28; 34 and VAT 9254,4ff. (see 
KTHahn, p. 51) in connection with maski and in BIN 





blankets,®° and many people have been punished. 
And as for you, they made you give ten minas of 
silver; you will pay one mina of silver per year! ” 
After briefly turning to another matter, Pisu-kén’s 
agents concluded their report with the following 


appeal and warning: “ Please, do not put out your 


IV 162,30f.=Gelb, No. 55, 18f. in connection with 
maski Sapv’itum, we arrive at much the same conclu- 
sion; for “thick hides” are probably woolen fleeces 
identical with, or similar to, the sheepskins used since 
very early times for the manufacture of the so-called 
kaunakes. (For a large shipment of maski from 
Luhusaddia see above, note 59.) Additional evidence to 
the same effect comes from the passage BIN IV 78, 6» ff. 
(pi-ri-ka-ni 78a lu-bu-us gst-ha-ri *lu mi-nu-ni-a-nu lu 
i-pi-su *lu pi-ri-ka-ni Sa a-na  °lu-bu-si-im da-nu-ni-ma 
ere ) which links pi-ri-ka-nu with the so-called mi-nu- 
ni-a-nu; for the latter figure in KTHahn 1,17 ff. to- 
gether with cloaks (ku-si-a-tum) from Mama and mas-ki 
§a-pd-tim “ hides of wool” or “ fleeces”. If, finally, BIN 
IV 78, 6>ff. seems to imply that the pi-ri-kd-nu were 
more or less the same as i-pi-Su or “ saddle-rugs ” (see 
presently, note 65), this is not surprising since the same 
sorts of woolen fabrics obviously lent themselves to 
use as saddle-cloths and blankets as well as heavy gar- 
ments. As for emdru sa pi-ri-ka-ni see, e.g., TC III 
192,7; 29. 

*°>Qur proposal to attribute to e-pi-si ga-pd-tim the 
signification “ woolen blankets ” is based, above all, on 
the letter Oxford 425 (Analecta Orientalia, 6 [1933], 
pls. IV f.), which PaiSu-kén addressed to the egartum of 
Nihria. From ll. 4f. ([1 subdétam e]-pi-sa-am 1 emdéram 
5[Amu]rrum-ba-ni ub-lam) and Ill. 17>ff. (1214%4 Ssiqli 
18Si[!]-im emdrim 5 siqli <Si-im> 1 subdtim **e-pi-si-im) 
of his message it is learned that one Amurrum-bani, who 
obviously journeyed from A&SSur via Nihria to Kani, 
acquired at Nihria a subdtum e-pi-su-um together with 
a donkey. The rare term episum, which recurs in TC 
III 91, 33f. (Sa 7 Sigqit kaspim **e-pi-su-um) and TC 
III 132,1 ([{#@] ma-ku-hu lu e-pi-su), may therefore be 
combined with hofes “saddle-cloth” (Ez. 27.20) from 
which Delitzsch inferred the existence of a Hebrew verb 
h—f—s II “to spread out”. Since, as already men- 
tioned, woolen blankets can be used as saddle rugs as 
well as for the manufacture of heavy garments, our 
conclusions as to the etymology and meaning of the 
term are clearly compatible with the above-cited passage 
BIN IV 78, 6>ff. according to which me-nu-ni-a-nu, 
i-pt-Su and pi-ri-ka-nu were materials from which clothes 
were made. Against Bilgic, Die einheimischen Appella- 
tiva der kappadokischen Texte und ihre Bedeutung fiir 
die anatolischen Sprachen (Ankara, 1954), p. 71, I see 
no reason for combining the appellative e/ipisum here 
under discussion with the proper name appearing in 
BIN IV 162,36. In view of TC III 65, 3-7, there is no 
doubt that I-pi-3a (var. I-pi-8a) is the name of a man 
and must be compared with the name 7'éb-pi-A-sur (CCT 
II 9,46; var. Tab-pi-A-sur: CCT II 8,21) as well as 
with the Middle Assyrian name Ina-pi-¢Assur-lislim, 
for which Ebeling, Mitteilungen der Altorientalischen 
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hand for fleecy cloths and covers and do not pur- 
chase (thereof)! Your family and your personnel 
are well. The decisions of the city are firm!” ® 
Unfortunately, this letter does not say why “ the 
city ”, that is the ruling body of the capital city of 
Assyria, made those so-called decisions or firm 
orders. But since, besides PfiSu-kén, many other 
people were punished, and since the fine imposed 
upon him was heavy—it corresponded to about one 
and one-third American pound of gold—, it would 
appear that regulations which made the purchase 
and exportation of those woolen commodities un- 
lawful had been disregarded by quite a few 
merchants. 

This interpretation of the punitive action of the 
authorities at ASSur is in line with a few pieces of 
information which give us an idea of the economic 
policies of the governments in the epoch with 
which we are concerned. An Old Babylonian letter 
in the Louvre Museum * includes a remark to the 
effect that the free movement of a staple food, 
namely of dates, was established in a certain town, 
but was not established in the city of Babylon. 
Similarly, one of the early inscriptions from 
Assur °* states that king Irisum I, whose reign of 
forty years lasted from, approximately, 1941 to 


Gesellschaft, XIII/1 (1939), 48 proposed the reading 
Ina-qibi-4@A §sur-liglim. 

°° The Assyrian text of this letter (VAT 9290), parts 
of which I cited previously, runs as follows: ‘um-ma 
A-sur-ba-ni uw ?Sa-lim-A-Sur-ma a-na *Pu-su-ki-in qi-bi-ma 
‘a-na-kam a-wa-tum a Su-mi *subatiH! sa-dp-di-ni wu °pi- 
ri-ka-ni e-pi-8i *8a-pd-tim i-bi-si-a-ma *sa-bu-um ma-[d]u- 
um ®a-na ar-nim ta-di-in 1°u ku-a-ti 10 mand@’é kaspam 
“u-Sa-di-nu-ka 1°71 mand’am TA kaspam (edge) 1*i-na 
Sa-tim (rev.) ‘*ta-sa-qal 7144 man@’é kaspam 1*a-na 
st-ip-tim 1% gé-ep Ku-lu-ma-a ‘ni-il;-qi-a-kum kaspam 
“a si-pd-si Sé-bi-lam *°a-pu-tum a-na sd-dp-di-ni 71u 
pi-ri-ka-ni **qd-at-ka la tu-ba-al-ma **la ta-sa-am bi-it-ka 
** st-ha-ru-ka ?°sdl-mu a-wa-at *°a-limKI da-na. 

*7 AO 6322 (published by Dossin, Lettres de la pre- 
miére dynastie babylonienne, I [Paris, 1933], No. 14 and 
transliterated and translated by Ebeling, Mitteilungen 
der Altorientalischen Gesellschaft, XV, 1/2 [Leipzig, 
1942], 16). 

** Assur 16850 (published by Schroeder, Keilschrift- 
texte aus Assur historischen Inhalts, II [Leipzig, 1922], 
No. 11). For a translation by Meissner in which, how- 
ever, the signification “exemption from taxes” is at- 
tributed to the term for “ free movement,” “ unrestricted 
traffic” (andurérum) see Altorientalische Bibliothek, I 
(Leipzig, 1926), 13ff. sub 7. That Meissner erred 
in his rendering of eri’wm, to which he ascribed the 
meaning “bronze” instead of “copper”, was noted by 
Schwenzner as early as 1931; see Archiv fiir Orient- 
forschung, 7, 249. 
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1902 3B. c., established the free movement of silver, 
gold, copper, lead, wheat, wool and two or three 
cheap commodities the last and certainly cheapest 
of which was chaff.*® 

As IriSum I was the grandfather of that king 
Sarrum-kén whose seal appears, as we have men- 
tioned, on the envelopes of certain Kiiltepe texts, it 
is obviously indicated to compare the information 
contained in the earlier ruler’s statement on his 
economic policies with the evidence so amply pro- 
vided by the business records from Kani. So far 
as metals are concerned, we noted already that the 
Assyrians established in Cappadocia did no busi- 
ness at all in bronze, but traded in lead, silver, gold 
and copper ; as regards the traffic in small amounts 
of tin, we found it to have been illegal unless this 
most expensive metal was obtained from a govern- 
ment office at ASSur. This being so, and since 
IriSum’s statement speaks expressly of silver, gold, 
copper and lead but says nothing about bronze and 
tin, it is manifest that the metal trade in Assyria 
and Anatolia was actually so organized as to con- 
form with the economic principles enunciated by 
Sarrum-kén’s grandfather. Since, as already 
stated, the Kiiltepe texts attest a flourishing trade 
in wool, and since they also deal with major trans- 
actions in wheat *° and mention occasionally pay- 
ments for chaff,* the same can be said in respect 
to the other commodities enumerated in king 
Irisum’s statement. Therefore and because of the 
significant find at Kanis of two copies of a detailed 
and in many respects unique inscription in which 
IrisSum professes his belief in the god Assur and 
describes his own solicitude for, and the glory of, 
Assur’s temple, it is imperative to raise at this 
point the question whether this king was the ruler 
who settled vast regions of Anatolia with Assyrians 
and enabled several generations of Assyrian mer- 
chants to trade in those distant lands. 

The evidence to be considered when trying to 
answer this intriguing question comes mainly from 
an unpublished document in Philadelphia which I 
saw a few months ago when Professor Kramer 
graciously permitted me to study an unpublished 
collection of Kiiltepe texts bequeathed to the Uni- 


versity Museum by Hermann V. Hilprecht. Like 


®° Cf, the Old Babylonian idiom istu pé adi hurdsim 
and its explanation by Kohter und Ungnad, Hamfnurabi’s 
Gesetz, V (Leipzig, 1911), p. 119. 

79 See, e.g., BIN IV 175, 1 ff. and cf. H. Lewy, Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, 76 (1956), 202. 
71 See, for instance, Gol. 13,11» f. 
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a similar document in the Archaeological Museum 
at Istanbul which also concerns the business affairs 
of a certain Asqudum, that text of the former Hil- 
precht Collection is a message which PiSu-kén, the 
afore-mentioned prominent businessman of Kani8, 
received from the waklum. But whereas owing to 
the loss of their envelopes the few other messages 
of the waklum to residents of Kani could not with 
certainty be defined as royal letters, the Philadel- 
phia text removes the previous doubts as to the 
identity of the so-called waklum with the Assyrian 
king.”* For its envelope, the major part of which 


is well preserved, shows remnants of impressions 
unquestionably made with the well-known seal of 
king Sarrum-kén.”* 


As already intimated, the topic of Sarrum-kén’s 
message to PiSu-kén are the affairs of one Asqu- 


72 Such doubts are reflected, inter alia, in the remarks 
of Landsberger, Tiirk Tarih, Arkeologya ve Etnografya 
Dergisi, IV (Istanbul, 1940), 22, note 2. Alluding to 
the well-known fact that (just as the envelope of the 
unpublished letter here under discussion) the case- 
tablet of the document EL 327 begins with the words 
kunuk waklim but bears the impressions of a seal which, 
in its legend, designates the Assyrian king as issi’ak 
4A-Sur, Landsberger advanced the hypothesis that the 
waklum was perhaps “nur berechtigt mit dem kénig- 
lichen Siegel zu fertigen” but not identical with the 
king. The improbability of this hypothesis becomes 
obvious when it is noted that the judicial decision trans- 
mitted to us in the Middle Assyrian document VAT 8945 
(published by Schroeder, Keilschrifttexte aus Assur ver- 
schiedenen Inhalts (Leipzig, 1920], No. 211) begins with 
the words ina a[bjat [AsSur-u]ballit uklim, whereas, ac- 
cording to Schroeder, op. cit., p. xi and Zeitschrift fiir 
Assyriologie, 34 (1922), 163, the legend of the royal 
seal used in legalizing the decision reads as follows: 
kunuk ASsur-uballit sar mat Assur apal Eriba-Adad. 
That this is by no means due to any inadvertency on the 
part of ASSur-uballit’s clerks follows from the fact that 
we possess in VAT 8995 and VAT 8790 (Schroeder, op. 
cit., Nos. 210 and 212) two other tablets which, while 
being provided with impressions of the same seal, desig- 
nate king ASSur-uballit as uklum. 

*8So far as the legend is concerned, those remnants 
raise anew the question as to the spelling of the second 
element of Sarrum-kén’s name. Whereas the impressions 
previously known seemed to indicate that the signs 
DINGIR and LUGAL are followed by but one sign, it 
now appears possible that there are two signs rather 
closely resembling the signs KI and EN as found in 
the strictly contemporary Old Babylonian sources dated 
to the reign of Sumu-li-el. In other words, it seems no 
longer impossible that kén is spelled in the same way 
as in the inscription of A&8Sur-rim-niSéSu according to 
which Iktinum and Sarrum-ki-en repaired the city wall 
built by Kikkia. 
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dum who figures in altogether three royal letters.” 
But only the Philadelphia text with the king’s 
request to seize assets of Asqudum in the amount 
of at least one talent of silver makes it certain 
that this businessman of KaniS was the king’s 
debtor because the royal house of ASSur partici- 
pated in the most gainful trade with Asia Minor in 
the same way as the temples and the wealthy 
citizens of ASSur, namely by financing merchants 
who established themselves at Kanis.7° We say the 
royal house of Assur in view of the opening lines 
of Sarrum-kén’s message in which the king refers 
to an interview in the city of ASSur in the follow- 
ing terms: “ Here my father instructed you saying 
‘If you are my son, if you love me, seize Asqu- 
dum’s money!’”*® This shows that the king’s 
claim to the agreed share in Asqudum’s profits 
antedated Sarrum-kén’s accession te the throne and 
had already been asserted by his father and prede- 
cessor, king Ikfinum. 

Before quoting an equally important passage of 
the afore-mentioned letter in the Istanbul Museum 
which sheds likewise light on the business interests 
of the Old Assyrian kings, we must note that this 
second royal message cannot have been written by 
Sarrum-kén who, when asking PfiSu-kén to act for 


him, respectfully calls the latter abi “‘ my father.” 


74 Viz. in the Philadelphia text here under discussion 
(L 29-573 A and B), in the letter KTS 30 of the Istan- 
bul Museum and in the British Museum tablet, CCT 
IV 32a. 

7° That the Assyrian king turns out to have had a 
personal share in the lucrative trade with Asia Minor is 
not surprising in consideration of, e. g., the well-attested 
commercial activities of king Solomon; cf. especially I 
Kings 10.28f. and the pertinent comment of Meyer, 
op. cit., II 2% (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1931), 268f. 
Incidentally, in view of letters such as TuM I 1» and 
TC III 75 and ll. 17-20 of the document TC 72, we need 
not doubt that also the “native ” princes of Asia Minor, 
on their part, did business with the Assyrian merchants. 
[This habit has a modern parallel kindly communicated 
to me, on the basis of his personal observations in 
Iran, by Dr. W. Eilers: In certain remote regions of 
Iran, so he reports, the local magnates are wont to 
enter into profitable trade relations with the merchants 
whose caravans cross their domains. ] 

76 See ll. 3>ff.: a-na-kam-ma ‘a-bi ti-na-hi-id-ka °um- 
ma su-ut-ma Su-ma me-er-i a-ta *Su-ma_ ta-ra-a-ma-m 
"kasapdp As-qi-dim *sa-ba-at. (A second reference to 
Sarrum-kén’s father is found in ll. 33 ff. of our text 
which run as follows: a su-mi a-wa-ti-ka ga i bu-lu-ut 
a-bi,-a *ta-dp-di-a-ni 2 tup-pd-ka 43-ta-me *a-na-ku 
a-na-kam ma-sa-ku-um.) 

77 See L 29-573 A, 15ff.: Su-ma a-bi, a-ta **3u-ma 
ta-ra-a-ma-ni *7a-ma 2 tup-pi-en ™na-d8-t-ni-ku-um **8- 
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However, since the text in the Istanbul collection 
employs in a similar context the expression mer’ 
atta “you are my son,” ** and since we learned 
from the afore-cited introductory words of Sarrum- 
kén’s message that king Ikinum used this term in 
a conversation with PfiSu-kén, our second royal 
letter—the letter in the Istanbul Museum—turns 
out to have been sent to PiSu-kén by Sarrum-kén’s 
father, Ikfinum. Once this is realized, it is easy 
to see that this king, who, in all probability, occu- 
pied the throne for a few years only, referred to his 
predecessor, Irisum, when informing PfSu-kén as 
follows: “Two talents and five minas of lead, 


thirty (bales of) kutanu cloth, two black donkeys, 
five minas and five shekels of haematite *® of supe- 
rior quality, eleven shekels of tin, a compact 
piece,®°—all this my father gave to Asqudum.” ** 


ti-in tup-pd-am Sé-me *°1 tup-pd-am i-na qd-ti-ka ?*ka-i-il, 
§u-ma a-bi, a-ta ?*Su-ma ta-ra-a-ma-ni *%a-bu-ni lu-qi-tdm 
ma-a-tdm *4i-di-Su-um lu e-ta-ld-ti-ma *> is-tu kaspim 1 
biltim wv e-li-is *°sa-ba-at. 

78 See KTS 30, 19 ff.: me-er-i a-ta ki-ma a-na *°kaspipt- 
ka 1 Siqlim tu-us-ta-ma-ru-si 7%i-hi-id-ma a-di 1 biltim 
*kaspim w e-li-is a-lik-ma **kasapép a-wi-lim sa-bi-it. 

” For this rendering of the Old Assyrian term husérum 
see above, p. 97, note 54. 
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The importance of this statement of king Ikié- 
num leaps to the eye. As it attests one of the 
typical shipments to Cappadocia of lead, textiles, 
haematite and tin for the time of Irisum I, it 
clearly points to interdependence of the Assyrian 
trade with and in Asia Minor and this king’s 
afore-cited decision to establish the free movement 
of silver, gold, copper, lead, etc. Therefore, and 
because there is prosopographic and chronological 
evidence that Pfisu-kén and his contemporaries be- 
longed to the second generation of Assyrian busi- 
nessmen established at Kani§,** we shall hardly err 
in describing king IrisSum I as an outstanding 
organizer of commercial activity and enterprise 
whom the Kiiltepe texts reveal to have been 
as great a ruler as any of the famous Assyrian 
empire builders of later epochs. 


8° For kisrum “compact piece of metal” see above, 
p- 96, note 46. 

81 See KTS 30,12 ff.: 2 bildtim 5 man@’é annakam 30 
ku-ta-ni 182 emdri sa-ld-mi 5 mand@’é 5 Siqli +*hu-sa-ra-am 
damqam wa-at-ra-am +11 Ssiqli a-mu-tum ki-is-ru-um 
16mi-ma a-ni-im a-na As-qu-dim 1"a-bi-i i-di-in. 

82 See for the present H. and J. Lewy, Hebrew Union 
College Annual, XVII (1943), 82 with note 337. 





NOTES ON A CHINESE INSCRIPTION OF 1606 IN A LAMAIST TEMPLE IN 
MAI-TA-CHAO, SUIYUAN | 


HENRY SERRUYS, ¢.1.¢c.m. 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


ON THE RAILROAD between Kuei-sui (Kuei-hua 
‘Sui-yiian) and Pao-t‘ou, circa 140 li from the 
former place and 160 li from the latter there is a 
Chinese village and a railroad station with the 
name Mai-ta-chao, or Mai-ta-erh -chao, or Mai-ta- 
eth. The village, built close to the Lamaist temple 
called Mayidari-yin-juu, i.e. Temple of Maitreya, 
by the Mongols, derived its name from the Lamaist 
Temple. 

Many maps and many books mention the village 
of Mai-ta-chao. On the tenth map of the first 
Volume of the Sui-sheng, the village is indicated 
under the name of Mai-tai-chao, and on the same 
map, a short way to the east of the village we find 


a river called Mai-ta-li-ho. This river is also listed 
on page 6 of the same volume. Mai-tai, and Mai- 
ta-li, of course, are nothing but variant transcrip- 
tions of the Mongol name Mayidar or Mayidari.* 

This temple of Maitreya probably was built dur- 
ing the first years of the 17th century. The Swi- 
sheng * lists this temple as Ling-chao-ssu. As we 
shall see, however, this is not the correct name. 
The Sui-sheng gives neither description nor his- 


1On a Japanese army map (Showa 13th year: 1938) 
the village itself is named Mei-tai-chen, but the railway 
station is called Mai-ta-chao, and slightly to the west of 
the village there is a Mai-ta-ch‘iao: Mai-ta bridge. 

? Sui-sheng, vol. 2, ch. 8, p. 25. 
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tory of this temple. Apart from the name itself, 
all we find there is a very brief note saying that the 
temple “ is 200 li to the west (of Kuei-hua-ch‘eng) 
and was constructed under the Ming.” 

Over the entrance of the gate* of the temple 
compound there is a short inscription on stone in 
Chinese (with one line in Tibetan) commemorat- 
ing the construction of the gate by a Tiimed prin- 
cess who had made a vow to donate this gate to the 
temple. It is this inscription which wiil be the 
object of the present paper. 

Although it has some importance for the history 
of the Tiimed Mongols, this inscription has re- 
mained practically unnoticed.* The Rev. Ant. 
Mostaert. c.i.c.m., in his introduction to the 
Erdeni-yin tobci,®> made a few remarks about it, 
and I myself, in a study on the Chinese in South- 
ern Mongolia during the 16th century, have made 
a brief reference to it. The Russian traveller and 
explorer, Aleksei Pozdneev who passed through the 
territory of the Tiimed in 1893, got cognizance of 
this inscription and mentions it in the narrative of 
his travels.° Pozdneev, however, did not see the 
inscription and gives no more than a rough account 
of its contents as the Mongols communicated them 
to him. He also calls the temple Ling-chu-ssu, no 
doubt, for Ling-chao-ssu as in the Sui-sheng. To 
my knowledge, the only Mongol work to mention 
the Mayidari-yin-juu inscription is the Caylasi- 
diget siime-yin jerge-yin biigiide siime-yin uy bayi- 
yuluysan yabudal-i bayiéayaysan dangsa (“ Regis- 
ter wherein is investigated the foundation of all 
the temples such as the Immeasurable Temple ”) ,” 


*In the EHrdeni-yin tobci, Mongolian Chronicle by 
Sayang Secen, Scripta Mongolia II (4 vols., Harvard 
Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Mass., 1956) at the end 
of part 1 there are four photographs (3-6) of the Mai-ta- 
chao taken sometime before 1910. The gate with the 
inscription is on 3. The photograph unfortunately is a 
little unclear and the stone itself is only barely visible. 

‘Walther Heissig, “ Die Mongolische Steininschriften 
von Olon Siime,” in Central Asiatic Journal, I (1955, pp. 
268-283), 269, mentions this inscription but erroneously 
locates it in Kéke-qota, Kuei-hua-ch‘eng. 

° Erdeni-yin tobci, Part 1, pp. 11-12. 

* MOHTOJINA WH MOHYPOJIbI (St Petersburg, 1896), 
vol, II, pp. 147-148. 
as we shall see below. 

7 Page 12r. I wish to thank Prof. Walther Heissig 
(Bonn) and Mr. Erik Haarh of the Royal Library in 
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In 1921, the Rev. Benoni Dewilde, c. i.¢.m., 
then residing at Mai-ta-chao, had a copy made of 
the Chinese text of the inscription. This copy is 
now in the possession of the Rev. Ant. Mostaert, 
who had a second copy made in 1932. Further- 
more in the summer of 1947, my brother, the Rey. 
Paul Serruys, c.i.c.m., while on a field trip in 
Suiyiian Province, took a rubbing of the inscrip- 
tion. A photograph of this rubbing is here pre- 
sented together with this paper. 


Several characters on the rubbing are not easy to 
read, or not legible at all; even as early as 1921 
the stone apparently was no longer in good condi- 
tion, for the copyists of 1921 and 1932 have a 
few different readings as we shall point out in the 
following pages. 

On top of the Chinese text there is one hori- 
zontal line in Tibetan as follows: Om Ah Him. 


1 2 
thams-cad khyen-ba (emendelur: mkyen-pa) gsod- 


3 
ns (emendetur: bsod, et legatur: nams) rgya-tsho 


4 5 6 

(emendetur: grya-mthso) la na mo. Om mani 
padme him. “ Veneration (6) to (5) the Om- 
niscient (1+2) Ocean (4) of merits (3).” I owe 
the transcription and translation of this text to the 
generous assistance of Emeritus Professor Ferdi- 
nand Lessing of the University of California, who 
also made the remark that “ Omniscient Ocean of 
Merits ” is an epithet of Buddha, corresponding to 
the Sanskrit Sarvajiia-guna-sagara. 

The rectangle comprising both the Tibetan and 
the Chinese texts measures 57 X 46cm. Outside 
this rectangle there is a band of spirals or floral 
designs running all around the inscription but only 
incompletely reproduced on the rubbing. 


Here follows the complete Chinese text with its 
translation : 


Copenhagen for this passage from the dangsa. In his 
Die Pekinger Lamaistischen Blockdrucke in Mongolischer 
Sprache (Géttinger Asiatische Forschungen, 2, 1954), 
p. 13, Prof. Heissig dates this ms. from ca. 1785, but in 
a letter dated April 30, 1957, he wrote to me that the 
ms. is dated Ch‘ien-lung 52: 1787. The Gavylasi-iigei 
siime is the temple called Da juu, or Yeke juu (Great 
Temple), allegedly built by Altan Qan. Pozdneev, op. cit., 
vol. II, pp. 56-58. In Chinese its name is Wu-liang-ssu. 
Cf. Sui-sheng, vol. 2, ch. 8, p. 22, and Sui-Meng chi-yao, 
p- 366. 
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Ch‘i-ch‘ing t‘ai-i-hao wu-lan pi-chi (Ceéen* Tayiqu ® 
Uran?° Beyiji) wife of Ta(i)?*-ch‘eng t‘ai-chi (Dayi¢ing 
Tayiji), by imperial command promoted [to the rank 
of a] Lung-hu chiang-chiin,* grandson by the principal 
wife of An-ta-ha (Alta[n] Qa[n]**) a descendant of the 
Yiian [emperors] who by imperial rescript was enfeoffed 
Shun-i-wang [Obedient and Righteous Prince],** in de- 
vout and sincere [execution of] a vow, respectfully rely- 
ing on the Five Jewels?® selected an auspicious place, 
and [near] the Pao-feng Mountain started the construc- 
tion of the Gate of Magnificent Harmony *¢ of the Temple 


of the Spiritual Enlightenment; ** that in less than one 
month the enterprise ?* was entirely accomplished was 


ae 3 


ah 





*Ceéen, secen means “wise, intelligent.” This word 
appears very often in personal names, and the Ming 
transcriptions more often than not reflect the éeéen 
spelling. We find such Chinese transcriptions as ch‘ieh- 
chin, ch‘i-ch‘ing, ete. 

*Tayiqu, tayiyu is of Chinese origin: t‘ai-hou “em- 
press-mother.” This word seems to have become a title 
take by or given to a number of Mongol princesses. For 
example in the Wan-li wu-kung lu, ch. 14, p. 143 t'ai-hu 
han-t‘ung: tayiqu-qatun. This inscription is the only 
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owing to the assistance of Divine Powers and was not 
brought about by men.*® 
When the Empire is consolidated 
[and] the Royal Way is at peace 
the Ten-Thousand Subjects enjoy their 
livelihood 
[and all the peoples between] the Four 
Seas come to rest. 

Set up on the hour keng-wu?® of the day chi-ssu™ of 
the month wu-hsii *? of the year ping-wu ** [October 4, 
1606] of the Golden Country ** of the Great Ming. 

Carpenter: Wen Shen, 
Stone cutter: Kuo Chiang. 


place I know of where this word is written with three 
characters instead of the customary two. 

10 For the meaning of the name Uran, and its modern 
forms, see Ant. Mostaert, Introd. to the Erdeni-yin tobét, 
part 1, pp. 12-13. 

11The two hand-copied text of 1921 and 1932 read 
T‘ien-ch‘eng and indeed a rapid glance at the stone might 
make one read tien. Tien-ch‘eng, however, makes no 
sense. The name Ta-ch‘eng (to be read Tai-ch‘eng, 
Dayitéing) appears so often in such works as the Wan-li 
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wu-kung lu by Ch‘ii Chiu-ssu (Kuo-hsiieh wen-k‘u, vols. 
20, 24, 34, 38, Peking, 1935-1936) and in the Genealogical 
Tables appended to Hsiao Ta-heng’s Pei-lu feng-su (Kuo- 
hsiieh wen-k‘u, vol. 29, 1936) and partially included in 
chapter 2 of Wang Shih-ch‘i’s San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao 
that one cannot have any doubt that the correct reading 
is ta (tai). And on closer inspection of the rubbing one 
notices that the upper horizontal stroke of the supposed 
t‘ien character is much thinner than, for example, the 
upper stroke of such characters as ho, wang, wu, and 
much thinner and lighter than the tracing of the other 
characters in general. The upper stroke of t‘ien looks 
more like a flaw in the stone. 

As to the reading tai instead of ta, note that in Ming 
transcriptions of Mongol words, character ta(i) always 
is to be read with its ancient pronunciation tai. Several 
modern dialects of North China still pronounce té based 
on ancient tai. Very often in Ming transcriptions other 
characters with ta reading have been substituted for 
ta(i), and in such cases, too, we should reconstruct the 
Mongol original with tai (dai). 

12 The title Lung-hu chiang-chiin is an honorary rank 
of the principal second degree. See the Ming-shih, 
72.2lab. 

18 Altan Qan in Ming historical works is usually called 
An-ta, or An-ta a-pu-hai: Altan Abuyai. Only in the 
Genealogical Tables (Pei-lu feng-su and San-yiin ch‘ou- 
tsu k‘ao) is he called An-ta-ha: Alta[n]-qa[n]. Savyang- 
secten always calls him Altan Qayan. This inscription 
is the only place, I believe, where ho is used instead of 
a and character ta(2) is used instead of ta(3), to render 
the name Altan. Qan is usually rendered with such 
characters as han(1,2), etc., but in the Wan-li wu-kung 
lu there occur a few examples of ha. In the (Ming) 
Wan-li shih-lu we find a few times the transcription 
han(3). 

14 Shun-i-wang was the title granted first to Altan Qan 
in 1570, and after his death in January, 1582, to his son 
Sengge-diigiireng. After Sengge-diigiireng, his son Ciiriike 
inherited the same title, and after Ciiriike, his grandson 
BuSuytu inherited it. Apparently BuSuytu was the last 
Shun-i-wang. At the time of the construction of the 
gate of the Maitreya temple, Ciiriike was Shun-i-wang, 
but, of course, he is not the one referred to here. 

15 The first one of these two characters is almost com- 
pletely obliterated on the rubbing. The copyists of 1921 
and 1932 wrote wang-pao, but one could think as well of 
yii-pao. Neither wang-pao nor yii-pao seem to fit in the 
context. Wu-pao is a Buddhist expression and although 
the Five Jewels are not always the same according as 
they are enumerated in various works, one Buddhist 
work on the Mandala and on the selection of places 
speaks of the “ Five Jewels” and enumerates them as 
follows: Gold, Silver, Pearl, Turquoise, and Glass. I 
assume then that the Five Jewels had something to do 
with the selection of suitable places for a ceremony or 
for the construction of a temple. See the Fo-hsiieh 
ta-te‘u-tien (Shanghai, 1925), p. 580. 

16 In 1932, the character ho was no longer very clear, 
but in a note attached to the 1932 copy the Rev. Alb. 
Jamart, c.i.c.m., then residing at Mai-ta-chao, says that 
the gate was still known to the villagers as T‘ai-ho-men. 

*7 We have seen that in the Sui-sheng the Maitreya 


temple is called Ling-chao-ssu. Pozdneev heard “ Ling- 
chu ssu ” which, no doubt, is a further corruption from 
“ Ling-chao-ssu.” Is “Ling-chaossu” an error due to 
contamination with the more popular name Mai-ta-chao, 
derived from the Mongol Mayidari-yin juu? Fr. Ant. 
Mostaert informed me that at the time of his visit in 
Mai-ta-chao in 1921, he noticed another name or rather 
names written on a tablet on one of the buildings, in 
Chinese Shou-ling-ssu, “Temple of Longevity and Effi- 
cacy,” and in Mongol Oljei-jibqulangtu siime “ Longevous 
Magnificent Temple.” This Chinese name is also listed 
in the Sui-Meng chi-yao, p. 366. The Mongol is no more 
than a free translation of the Chinese. Since the Caylasi- 
iigei-yin . . . dangsa does not mention these two names, 
we may presume that they have been granted after 1787. 

18 Kung-ch‘eng as it is written here, of course, is an 
error for kung-ch‘eng (see list). 

1° The last six characters are no longer legible on the 
stone. Character yu appears on both hand-written 
copies; but the 1921 copy reads the last five characters 
BEANE 4h which hardly make any sense. I fol- 
lowed the text of the 1932 copy. However, I suspect that 
the copyist of 1932 who was an educated person recon- 
structed the text according as it seemed to him to make 
the best sense and to have been the original reading. 
At any rate, as far as the characters jen or ch‘iian are 
concerned there are no traces on the rubbing of hori- 
zontal strokes and a ch‘iian character seems to be ex- 
cluded. I think that the 1932 reading is to be preferred. 

20T wish to thank Prof. L. C. Goodrich, Columbia 
University, New York, for identifying this “ keng-wu” 
as the noon hour, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

*1 Character chi is a little damaged, but although it 
resembles an i, the two copies of 1921 and 1932 have 
chi-ssu, which seems to be the only possible form. 

22 Wu-hsii are the cyclical characters of the 9th month 
of this particular year. 

23 Pozdneev’s informant (MOHTOJIMA WM MOHIOJIbI, 
vol. 2, p. 147) did not know the second character of the 
cycle of the year. Pozdneev says: “in the year of the 
Red ... (which?) .”—‘ Red” (KPACHOBATBbIM) is for 
the Mongol ulayan corresponding to the Chinese ping. 
In the Caylasi-iigei siime-yin jerge . . . dangsa we read 
“ulayan morin jildiir”—“In the year Red-Horse..” 
= ping-wu. 

%4The name Chin-kuo here is not a resumption of the 
dynastic title of the Chin Dynasty (1115-1234) destroyed 
by the Mongols. Chin “Gold, Golden” here is nothing 
but a translation of the name of Altan (Qan). How- 
ever, this is the only instance I know of where the name 
of Altan Qan in its Chinese translation is being used 
as a sort of dynastic name. The name of the former 
Chin dynasty was later to be adopted by the Manchus 
who belonged to the same racial group and hailed from 
the same area as the tribes that founded the Chin 
dynasty. Before calling themselves Ch‘ing (1636), the 
Manchus assumed the name Chin, or Hou-Chin (La‘er 
Chin). See A. Hummel (ed.), Eminent Chinese of the 
Ch‘ing Period (1943), p. 597; see also the Wan-li shih-lu 
595.2a: “Qan of the Later Chin Empire”; T‘ien-ch‘i 
shih-lu 5.18b: “The Chin caitiffs”; Tamura, Jitsuzd, 
Mindai Mammé shiry6, Minjitsuroku sh6é, Manshi hen 5, 
pp. 237, 456. 
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As everyone will readily agree both the tracing 
of the characters and the mistaken characters (pat- 
tzu-erh) prove that neither the man who composed 
the text nor the cutter who executed the inscrip- 
tion were craftsmen of great skill. As I have tried 
to show in another work on the Chinese settled in 
Southern Mongolia during the 16th century, Chi- 
nese immigrants were either soldiers or poor farm- 
ers who as a rule had very little if any formal 
education. Though craftsmen were needed both 
by Chinese and Mongols, for example to carry out 
such enterprises as the construction of the temple 
of Mai-ta-chao, we may assume that practical skills 
were in much larger demand than artistic ability. 
The carpenter Wen Shen and Kuo Chiang who 
built the gate and carved the characters on the 
stone, no doubt, belong to the same category of 
craftsmen. 

In order to identify the main persons mentioned 
in this inscription, namely the princess Uran 
Beyiji and her husband Dayicing Tayiji, we must 
go back to a text of Sayang-seten in his Erdeni-yin 
tobci.° The Mongol chronicler recounts how in 
1606, the wife of one of Altan Qan’s grandsons 
invited the Tibetan lama Mayidari-qutuytu to con- 
duct ceremonies for the installation of a statue of 
the Maitreya Buddha. Sayang-seten does not in- 
form us where this happened, but he tells us that 
the name of Altan Qan’s grandson was Dayicing- 
ejeil, and the name of his wife, the donor of the 
statue, was Tuytui-majay-buyantu-talai Qatun. 

In the Chinese translation of the Erdeni-yin 
tobéi, Meng-ku yiian-liu, first there is no trace of 
the name Dayiting-ejei, and secondly the word act 
“grandson ” is translated as chih “ nephew.” The 
Chinese version here did nothing but follow the 
Manchu translation.”* 





7. J. Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen ... , 
pp. 262-263. 

* Meng-ku yiian-liu (ed. Meng-wen shu-she, Peking, 
1927), ch. 8, p. 53a; Meng-ku yiian-liu chien-chéng (with 
commentary by Shen Tseng-chih [1853-1922] and Chang 
Erh-t‘ien, 1931), 8.1b. The Manchu version, Er. Hae- 
nisch, Monggo Han Sai Da Sekiyen, Die Mandschufassung 
von Secen Sagang’s Mongolischer Geschichte nach einem 
in Pekinger Palast gefundenen Holzdruck in Umschrei- 
bung herausgegeben von ... (Leipzig, 1933), p. 106, 
line 7, reads: Altan han-i jalahi jui-i sargan “wife of 
the nephew of Altan han.” Jalahi jui means “ nephew; 
brother’s son,” and sargan, “wife.” Strictly speaking, 
the Mo. aéi can mean “nephew” also, but “ grandson ” 
is its first and most usual meaning; Sayang-seéen, how- 
ever, uses the term adi-degiiii to express the idea of 
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What do we know about Altan Qan’s grandson 
and his wife? Altan Qan’s sons and grandsons 
were very numerous. One who perhaps was better 
known than any other one for his role in the events 
of 1750 leading to an agreement between the 
Mongol warrior and the Ming, and for this reason 
is frequently mentioned in historical works dealing 
with the 16th century, is the so-called Pa-han- 
na-chi.27 I hope to show in another paper that 
Pa-han-na-chi is a Chinese attempt to render the 
Mongol Baya-a¢i “ Little Grandson.” Ch‘ti Chiu- 
ssu in his Wan-li wu-kung lu ** has a short bio- 
graphical note on this Baya-a¢i, and he says that 
besides his name Pa-han-na-chi, he was known as 
Pa-tu t‘ai-chi (Batu Tayiji), as Ta(i)-ch‘eng t‘ai- 
chi (Dayiting Tayiji), and as Ta(i)-ch‘eng ai-chi 
t‘ai-chi (Dayiting-eji [= eji < ejei] Tayiji). The 
Urga ms. of the Erdeni-yin tobcr reads Dayicing- 
eti; the Ordos ms. A has Dayi¢ing-e¢ci; ms. B and 
ms. C read Dayiting-ecei.2® With regard to these 
transcriptions the reader should bear in mind that 
in transcriptions of Mongol names, character ta(i) 
usually is to be read tai, and that characters with 
ai vocalism are often used to render a Mongol 
syllable with -e, as here ai-chi for a Mongol ejt. 
Ch‘ii Chiu-ssu lists still another name for Pa-han- 
na-chi: Pa-han-sun, where sun “ grandson ” is not 
a transliteration of a Mongol syllable but a trans- 
lation of the word aét. 

Pa-han-na-chi, or Baya-aci, was the son of Altan 
Qan’s third son, T‘ieh-pai (~ pei) t‘ai-chi. This 
name is a poor approximation of an original Tobed 
Tayiji. Speaking of Dayiting-ejei, Sayang-secen 
does not mention his father, but in another pas- 
sage, he does mention Tébed Tayiji *° and he tells 
us that this Tébed Tayiji*® and he tells us that 
this Tébed Tayiji died rather early, which is ex- 


“nephew.” Cf. Ant. Mostaert, Introd. to the Erdeni-yin 
tobci, part 1, pp. 23-24, note 53. 

27 See for example the Ming-shih, 19.4b; 327.24b; also 
Hsiao Ta-heng, Pei-lu feng-su, p. 29. Hsiao calls him 
Na-chi, but in the Genealogical Tables in the Appendix, 
p. 52, his name is given in full: Pa-han na-chi. See my 
“ Pei-lou foung-sou, Les coutumes des Esclaves septen- 
trionaux,” Monumenta Serica, 10 (1945), 162, 178. See 
also the San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, 2.30a: “ Pa-han na-chi 
is Ta(i)-ch‘eng t‘ai-chi.” 

28 Wan-li wu-kung lu, ch. 9, pp. 13-16. 

29Er. Haenisch, Hine Urga-handschrift des Mongo- 
lischen Geschichtwerks von Secen Sagang (alias Sanang 
Secen) (Berlin, 1955), p. 85 (85v), and Erdeni-yin tobéi, 
part 2, p. 240; part 3, p. 229; part 4, p. 236. 

80 Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, pp. 248-249. 
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actly what the Chinese authors say of Pa-han-na- 
chi’s father T‘ieh-pai t‘ai-chi. We find a confirma- 
tion for the identification of Pa-han-na-chi with 
Dayiting-ejei and T‘ieh-pai t‘ai-chi with Toébed 
Tayiji, in another Mongol chronicle, the Mongyol 
ulus-un teiike by Rasipungsuy.*t This chronicle 
calls Tébed’s ** son Cui-dayi¢ing, where Cui cannot 
but be a corruption from Fjei, or Eéet. In Mongol 
mss. ¢ and j are often rendered with the same sign 
or are written one for the other. Further B. Ya. 
Vladimirtsov,** basing himself on the “ Mongol 
llistory of Radlov,” ** agrees with our identifica- 
tion of Sayang-seten’s Dayiting-ejei with Ejei (or 
Dayiting-eji, as Ch‘ii Chiu-ssu calls him), the son 
of Altan Qan’s third son Tébed Tayiji. 

As to the name of the wife of this prince, 
Schmidt’s text has the reading Tuytui-majay- 
buyantu-dalai Qatun. The Urga ms.* reads 
Tuytai-matig-buyantu-dalai Qatun. The Ordos 
ms. A has Tuytai-matiy-buyantu-dalai; mss. B and 
C: Tuytai-ma¢ig-buyantu-dalai. The Meng-ku 
yiian-liu spells the name of the princess as follows: 
T‘o-k‘o-tui ma-ch‘i-k‘o pu-yen-t‘u ta-lai ha-t‘un 
(Toydui-matig-buyantu-dalai Qatun). In other 
Mongol works her name is spelled more differently: 


Mijay Eke or Manjin Qatun,** and also Majay- 
buyan-dalai Qatun.*7. The Russian travellers, Ivan 


*1 Edition 1941, in four volumes, p. 686. On Rasi- 
pungsuy’s work, which is an abbreviation of the Bolur 
Erike, see W. Heissig “ Mongolische Neudrucke und 
Neuerscheinungen,” Monumenta Serica, 8 (1943), 263, 
and W. Heissig, Bolur Erike, Hine Kette aus Bergkristal- 
len, Hine Mongolische Chronik der Kienlung-Zeit von 
Rasipungsuy (1774/75) (1946), esp. pp. 3-4. 

8? Written Tébiid. 

88 © HAJIMMCH HA CKAJIAX XAJIXACKOPO LIOKTY 
TAMIJDKH,” in AS3BECTHA AKAJI. HAYK CCCP (1926, 
pp. 1253-1280; 1927, pp. 215-240), 1927, pp. 226-227. 

’¢The chronicle known as the “ Mongol History of 
Radlov,” is the Erden-ti qad-un iindiisiin-ii yeke sara 
tuyujt. See Z. Zamtsarano, MOHTOJIbCKHE JIETO- 
MMCH XVII BEKA (1936), pp. 60-61, 80; Engl. trsl. 
Rud. Loewenthal, The Mongol chronicles of the seven- 
teenth Century (Géttinger Asiat. Forsch. 3, 1955), pp. 
44, 57. After these lines had been written the “ Yellow 
History’ was published by N. P. Sastina, LJAPA 
TY]JDKW, MOHPOJIBCKAH JIETONMCh XVII BEKA, 
Izd. Ak. Nauk, Moscow-Leningrad, 1957. See p. 80, 
where we find the readings Tébed tayiji and Eéei- 
day¢ing, 

‘© Haenisch, Hine Urga-hundschrift, loc. cit. 

‘6 See W. Heissig, Die Pekinger Lamaistischen Block- 
drucke in Mongolischer Sprache, pp. 10-11, note 9. 

*7W. Heissig, “Zur geistigen Leistung der neube- 
kehrten Mongolen,” in Ural-Altaische Jahrbiicher, 26 
(1954), 108. 
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Petlin and Ondrushka Mundoff, who in the years 
1619-1619 went on an embassy to China and passed 
through the territory of the Tiimed Mongols, men- 
tion a powerful and influential Mongol princess 
whom they call the Tsaritsa Manchika, and Malchi- 
katun ** (MAJIbBUH, see below). Petlin’s remarks 
about her great power are extremely interesting, 
for the Chinese sources, too, describe Baya-ati’s 
widow not only as a great princess among the Mon- 
gols but also as an influential woman highly 
thought of by the Chinese. She is known in the 
Chinese sources as Pa-han pi-chi Baya Beyiji, (i.e. 
Little Beyiji, or Princess), or as Ta(i)-ch‘eng 
pi-chi, i.e. Dayiting Beyiji. In 1613, the Ming 
government granted her the title of Chung-i fu-jen 
“ Loyal and Righteous Lady.” *° 

That the princess must have been famous in her 
days appears further from the fact that in 1909- 
1910, Zamtsarano saw her picture in K®éke-qota 
(Kuei-hua-ch‘eng,*® probably in one of the many 
Lamaist temples of that town. 

All those names Majay, Matay, Manjin, Mijay, 
Malchi, etc., are variants of one original form, 
probably Majay or Majiy. 

It seems thus reasonable to accept that the Baya 
Beyiji, the wife of Baya-ati, or Dayiting-ejei, is 
the same person as the princess Tuytui-majiy- 
buyan-dalai Qatun, or Manchika / Malchi, as 
Petlin calls her. Yet there remains a difficulty. 
Sayang-seten says “ Dayting-ejei’s wife (gergei) 


88 J. F. Baddeley, Russia, Mongolia, China, Being some 
Record of the Relations between them from the beginning 
of the xviith century to the Death of Tsar Alexei Mik- 
hailovich A. D. 1602-1676 (London, 1919), vol. 2, pp. 71, 
74, 75. One other variant in the Russian mss. is Man- 
chikatut, standing, of course, for Manchi Katun: Mo. 
Manéi(y) or Manji(y) Qatun, 

8° See the Ming-shih, 327.30b; San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu kao, 
2.22b; 42b. In 1617 ( Wan-li shih-lu, 558.12b; Tamura, 
Jitsuz6, Mindai Mammé6 shiryé, Manshii hen, 4, p. 502) 
an official of the Board of War mentioned one Mongol 
“old widow,” and since in that particular section he is 
speaking of the Tiimed Mongols, it is practically certain 
that the “old widow” in question is Baya Beyiji. 
Indeed one of the Mongols mentioned in this passage is 
her own son Su-nang (see below). In this Shih-lu pas 
sage allusion is also made to her devotion to Buddhism 
which explains her fervor in encouraging the construc- 
tion of Lamaist buildings. 

“°Cf. Vladimirtsov, “HAJITIMCH .. .” VU3BECT. 
AKAJI. HAYK CCCP, 1927, p. 227, who quotes Zamt- 
sarano “TIOE3JIKA B IOXKHYIO MOHIOJIMIO B 1909- 
1910,” U3B. PYCCK. KOMMTETA JIA U3SY4EHMA 
CPEJIH. MH BOCTOYH. A3MM, CEPHA II, no. 2 (St 
Petersburg, 1913), 46. 
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Tuytui-matay ...” By 1606, Altan Qan’s grand- 
son had been dead for more than twenty years: 
according to the Wan-li wu-kung-lu (loc. cit.) he 
died on the thirtieth day of the fourth moon (June 
19), 1583. The Genealogical Tables of Dayan 
Qan’s descendants (note 27) say that he died dur- 
ing the year 1586, but Ch‘ii Chiu-ssu’s date is 
confirmed by the San-yitin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao.*t No 
matter whether in 1583 or in 1586, he had been 
dead for so long that we may wonder why Sayang- 
secen does not use the word belbesiin “ widow.” 
But maybe we should not attach too much im- 
portance to the use of such terms as gerget or 
belbesiin. Indeed Sayang-secen,‘* speaking of 
Tébed Tayiji’s mother Molon Qatun, tells us that 
she was one of the three “ wives” of the defunct 
Alay Jinong whom Altan Qan (Alay’s second son) 
married. And Ch‘ii Chiu-ssu, speaking of Baya- 
ati’s widow, when referring to events that occurred 
after his death, also continues to call her ch‘i 
“wife.” In the cases of other widows also we 
notice the same use of the word ch‘t in the Wan-lt 
wu-kung-lu. Shortly after Baya-aci’s death, t:e 


Baya Beyiji was remarried to Pu-t‘a-shih-li (Buda- 
Siri), Altan Qan’s seventh son by the San-niang- 
tzu (The Third Qatun; see below). BudaSiri died 


in 1597. Could it be that when Sayang-secten com- 
piled his chronicle in 1662, he was no longer well 
aware of those complicated relations ? Or shouldn’t 
we rather say that since by 1606 her two successive 
husbands were dead, Sayang-seten felt entitled to 
identify her by the name of the first husband who 
was also the more famous of the two? 


Baddeley (op. cit., p. 75) quotes a text from 
Palladius (in the 3AII. BOCT. OT. MMII. 
APX. OBLIL., vi, pp. 305, 308) and concludes from 
it that the Manchi, or Malchi Katun (i.e. our 
Majay, or Majiy) was the celebrated San-niang- 
tzu, of Third Qatun, who was married successively 
to Altan Qan, then to his son Sengge-diigiireng, to 
Sengge’s son Ch‘e-li-k’o (Ciiriike **). and to 


“ San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, 2.22b. The only difference 
is that whereas in the Genealogical Tables and in the 
biography in the Wan-li wu-kung lu we are told that he 
fell off his horse, Wang Shih-ch‘i says that he died of 
sickness (ping-ku). His death, however, was not re- 
ported to the capital until August 2. At least this is the 
_ on which it is mentioned in the Wan-li shih-lu, 
38. 5b. 

“Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen, pp. 248-249. 

“I follow the reading Giiriike after Rasipungsuy, 
Mongyol ulus-un teiike, p- 685. 


Ciiriike’s grandson Bu&uytu. The Third Qatun 
died in 1612, shortly after BuSuytu had become 
supreme chieftain of the Tiimed Mongols, and thus 
she cannot have been the Manchi Katun whom 
Petlin met in 1618. It does not follow to say, as 
Baddeley does, that the Third Qatun was alive in 
1618 since Petlin met her. This Third Qatun, too, 
had enjoyed a very influential position among the 
Mongols and in 1588 she had been granted the 
title of Chung-shun fu-jen (Loyal and Obedient 
Lady) by the Ming Government.** B. Vladi- 
mirtsov, following Baddeley’s authority, also be- 
lieved that Petlin’s Malchi / Manchi (Vlad. writes 
MAJIBUM: Mal‘chi) was the San-niang-tzu.*® 

Where did the ceremony described by Sayang- 
secen occur? The very name of the temple of Mai- 
ta-chao, and the fact that, as far as we know, this 
temple is the only large temple of that region 
dating back to the Ming, make it safe to assume 
that the installation of the statue of Maitreya was 
performed in the same Mayidari-yin juu where we 
find the inscription of 1606. Moreover there 
exists, or at least up to recent years there existed, 
a tradition linking that Lamaist temple of Mai- 
treya with the princess Majay, or Majiy, mentioned 
by Sayang-secen.*® 

One conclusion we can draw already at this point 
is that an important ceremony took place in this 
temple in 1606: the statue of Maitreya was set up 
by the princess Majiy and the gate in the wall sur- 
rounding the temple compound was constructed by 
the princess Uran Beyiji. 

After identifying Dayiting-ejei and Tuytui- 
majay ... Qatun of Sayang-secen’s chronicle with 
Baya-ati and his wife Baya Beyiji, or Dayicing 
Beyiji, of the Chinese sources, we must go one 
step further and try to identify Dayicing Tayiji 
and his wife Uran Beyiji of the Chinese inscription 
of 1606 of the Mayidari-yin juu. 


44 See the Ming-shih, 327.28a; San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, 
2.39a. 

4° HAJINIMCH . . .” 1927, pp. 226-227. Vladimirtsov 
makes yet a second confusion. The Third Qatun at the 
very end of her life was married to BuSuytu of the 
Tiimed. But it escaped Vladimirtsov that there were 
two BuSuytus, one a descendant of Giin-bilig-mergen, 
jinong of the Ordos, and one a descendant and successor 
of Altan Qan. Petlin here speaks of BuSuytu of the 
Tiimed through whose territory he passed. Vladimirtsov 
thought that he was speaking of BuSuytu of the Ordos. 
Giin-bilig-mergen was Altan Qan’s elder brother. 

4° Cf, Ant. Mostaert, Introd. to the Hrdeni-yin tobi, 
part 1, p. 12. 
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The inscription of 1606 describes Uran Beyiji 
as the wife of Altan Qan’s grandson Dayiting 
Tayiji, holding the title of a Lung-hu chiang-chiin. 
Properly speaking, Dayi¢ing is a title of Chinese 
origin Ta-ch‘en but it seems to have become a 
proper name very soon. The Genealogical Tables 
of the descendants of Dayan Qan list a goodly 
number of Dayi¢ings, but not one of Altan-qan’s 
grandsons is known under that name except Dayi- 
cing-ejei, son of Tébed Tayiji, Altan Qan’s third 
son. And since on the other hand we know already 
that the temple of Mai-ta-chao was closely asso- 
ciated in the local tradition with Dayicing-ejei’s 
wife, Majiy, it follows that the Uran Beyiji of the 
inscription is none other than Tuytui-majay- 
buyantu-dalai Qatun of Sayang-seten’s chronicle; 
and that Dayiting Tayiji of the inscription is 
Dayiting-ejei, alias Baya-ati. 

There is, however, the same objection already 
mentioned before, that Baya-aci, or Dayicing-ejei, 
had been dead for more than twenty years. His 
wife, the Baya Beyiji, alias Dayiting Beyiji, also 
known as Majay (~Majiy) Qatun (Manchi, 
Mal‘chi Katun), after the death of her husband 
Baya-a¢ci had been remarried to one of Altan Qan’s 
younger sons (by the Third Qatun) Budasiri who 
had died in 1597. 


It is not likely that many Mongol women mar- 
ried as many times as the Third Qatun did. We 
may assume, I believe, that after the death of 
BudaSiri, the Baya Beyiji did not marry a third 
time. It seems also reasonable to assume that the 
author of the inscription of 1606 followed the same 
practice as Sayang-secen and called the princess, 
then a widow, the “ wife ” of her first husband who 
was so well known and so often referred to in con- 
temporary historical literature. As a rule, in a 
Chinese text one would expect the name of the 
deceased prince to be preceded by the character ku 
“the late,” but since, as we have seen, the author 
of the Chinese inscription was none too well 
schooled, it is not surprising at all that he paid 
little attention to such fine points. In ordinary 
circumstances the use of character chi “ wife” 
would imply that her husband was still alive but 
as we have seen also from the usage of character 
cht in the Wan-li wu-kung lu no such conclusion 
can be drawn here. 


Pozdneev, probably basing himself on the infor- 
mation provided by some lama, paraphrases the 
contents of the inscription which he cannot have 


seen personally in the following way: “In the 
Red... (which?) year of the Great Ming Dynasty, 
Majin (MAUWKHHb), wife of Dayiting Tayiji, 
grandson of the Shun-i-wang, laid the foundation 
of the temple of Mayidari and called it Ling-chu- 
ssu (JIMHb-UW2KY-CblI).” The reader will have 
noticed that in the original inscription “ Majin” 
(or Majiy) is nowhere mentioned; nor is there 
one word about the foundation or the construction 
of the temple by the princess. 

The Caylasi-iigei siime-yin jerge-yin . . . dangsa 
of 1787 has the following text: “ mayidari-yin 
siime-i bayicayabasu. yeke egiitiden-ii cilayun-dur 
éabéiysan kitad iijiig-tiir tijibesii mayidari-yin 
siime dayiming FcR ulus-un ulayan morin jildiir 
Siin-yi-wang NRE anda [gloss: altan] -yin aéi 
dayiéing tayiji-yin gerget majiy gatun bayiyuluy- 
san. nere Ie kemen kitad ujiig-tyer brcajukii. 
egiin-ece yadan-a uytu manju mongyol gabsuraysan 
nere biyen jici degere-ece sangnaysan kosige Cila- 
yun [-dur] seyilegsen jarliy-un bicig oyto iigei.” 

With regard to an investigation concerning the temple 
of Mayidari, if one reads the Chinese characters carved 
on the stone of the great gate [one learns that] in the 
year Red-Horse of the Dynasty of the Great Ming Majiy 
Qatun, wife of Dayiting Tayiji, grandson of the Shun-i- 
wang Altan,‘? founded the temple of Mayidari. The 
name Ling-chiieh-ssu is written in Chinese characters. 
Besides this [inscription], there is absolutely nothing 
else: *® [neither] honorary tablet [with the title in] 


both Manchu and Mongol [nor] edict given from above 
[i.e. the Emperor] and carved on *® a stéle.*® 


It is obvious that this text refers to the same 
inscription of 1606 at the Mayidari temple, but the 
author either did not see the inscription personally 
or did not read it carefully. Like Pozdneev’s in- 
formants, he mentions the princess Majiy whose 
name does not appear on the stone, once more 
confirming the tradition linking that princess with 
the history of the temple. Both the Mongol author 
and Pozdneev are ignorant of the name Uran 
Beyiji. The information found in Pozdneev’s book 


‘7 The reading anda in the Mongol text is, of course, 
copied from the Chinese transcription An-ta. 

48 The word wytu in the ms. here makes no sense. It 
must be a copyist’s error. The original text certainly 
read ondé “other,” which is taken from the spoken 
language. 

«° Here we should insert the suffix of the dative -dur 
dropped by some negligent copyist. ; 

9 kdsige (-cilayun)—“stéle” usually is written 
késiye, but késige probably built after the spoken form 
cannot be called incorrect. 
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maybe in one way or other is to be traced back to 
this Mongol text. 

Our own conclusion of the foregoing pages that 
Uran Beyiji must be the same as Majiy Qatun is 
thus confirmed by the fact that everybody in or 
around the Mayidari-yin juu interpreted the in- 
scription of 1606 as applying to Majiy Qatun, 
identifying her with Uran Beyiji. 

There is more, however. Both Pozdneev and the 
Mongol author of the dangsa say that she founded 
the temple whereas in the Chinese text we read 
only that she ordered the construction of the gate. 
And since by 1606 a ceremony was already being 
held there, also on order of the same princess, we 
may safely conclude that by that time the temple 
was already extant. 

One thing is sure, that the temple was built some 
time before 1606. When, we do not know. By 
whom? Certainly not by one princess alone. One 
single person would never have been able to defray 
the expenses of such large buildings. Even if our 
princess had had the initiative in starting the con- 
struction and promoting its cause, there is no 
doubt that a large number of people, commoners 
as well as noblemen, must have contributed towards 
its completion, as has always been the custom in 
Mongolia. At any rate, both the local tradition, 
the passage in Sayang-secen’s chronicle, and the 
1606 inscription make it very clear that the prin- 
cess was closely connected with this temple. Would 
it be stretching the imagination too far to say that 
the temple had been completed shortly before or 
early in 1606 and that the installation of the 
statue of Maitreya described by Sayany-seten was 
as the official consecration of the temple? Further 
that the building of the wall around the temple 
grounds and the construction of the gate by the 
princess were considered as the final completion 
of the whole enterprise and commemorated in an 
inscription? In the case of such a hypothesis it 
is not too strange that only the construction of 
the gate by the princess is mentioned because she 
alone had been responsible for the expenses while 
the rest of the people—under her initiative and 
encouragement—had defrayed the costs for the 
building of the temple. 

In the Erdeni-yin erike ** (1835) by a certain 





°* Not to be confused with a Mongol chronicle on Qalqa 
history with the same name and translated by A. M. 
Pozdneev, MOHTOJIbCKAA JIETOMMChb “ 3PSHAMH 
IPUKE ” (St Petersburg, 1883). I owe this information 
also to Prof Walther Heissig. 


Isibaldan (Ye-ses-dpal-ldan), it is said that the 
Mayidari-yin juu was built by “ Douradu-yin 
Koke-qota-yin Altan Qayan ”—“ Altan Qayan of 
the Tiimed of Lower Kd6ke-qota [Kuei-hua- 
ch‘eng].” Since we do not know with certainty 
who ordered the construction of the Maitreya 
temple, we cannot say that Altan Qan did not 
order its construction. In view, however, of the 
facts discussed in the foregoing pages, I am not 
inclined to believe that it was Altan Qan who built 
this temple. Altan Qan, it seems (cf. note 7), 
was responsible for the construction of the Caylasi- 
iigei siime; moreover he certainly had something 
to do with the construction of a temple in Koéke- 
nuur territory. This was in 1577 on the occasion 
of the arrival of the third Dalai-lama in Cabéiyal 
on his way to Mongolia. The temple was granted a 
Chinese name Yang-Hua “To look up to China ” 
by the Ming government.®? When the author of 
the Erdeni-yin erike ascribes the construction of 
the Mayidari-yin juu to Altan Qan, he does it 
either through confusion with the temple of 
Cabéiyal in Kéke-nuur, or through confusion with 
the Caylasi-iigei siime (in case it is true that Altan 
Qan built this temple), or through another super- 
ficial reading of the 1606 inscription. 


After this long digression it is time to return 
to the persons whose names appear in the inscrip- 
tion of Mai-ta-chao. If Dayiting Tayiji of the 
Chinese text is Altan Qan’s grandson Dayiting- 
ejei, as seems pretty sure now, there remain some 
difficulties which we should try to solve. 

Dayiting-ejei, alias Baya-aci, or Pa-han-na-chi, 
as the Chinese call him, never held the title of a 
Lung-hu chiang-chiin given to him by the author 
of the inscription. Instead he held another title, 
that of Chao-yung chiang-chin.®* By a strange 
coincidence, Lung-hu chiang-chiin was the rank 
held by the princess’s second husband, BudaiSiri. 


52 Wan-li shih-lu, 61.3a; Ming-shih, 222.20a; 330.9a; 
Wan-li wu-kung lu, ch. 8, p. 167; Schmidt, Geschichte 
der Ost-Mongolen, pp. 226-227; Giinther Schulemann, Die 
Geschichte der Dalai-lamas (1911), p. 112. In subse- 
quent years repeated visits by the Mongols to this temple 
became the pretext for travelling through Chinese terri- 
tories in Kansu, and in 1591 a plan was presented to 
burn the temple and so stop the Mongol raids (Wan-li 
shih-lu, 233.3b; Ming-shih, 222.21b). 

58 Ming-shih, 72.21b; an honorary rank of the princi- 
pal third degree. This title was granted to him in 1576: 
Wan-li wu-kung lu, ch. 9, p. 14; San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, 
2.30a; 36b; Pei-lu feng-su, p. 52; Monumenta Serica, 
10, 178. 
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There is not the slightest evidence, however, that 
BudaSgiri was ever known as Dayiting Tayiji. 
Moreover he was a son of Altan Qan, not a grand- 
son, and for this reason BudaSiri cannot be the 
husband of Uran Beyriji referred to here. 

Certainly it is puzzling that the title Lung-hu 
chiang-chiin is mentioned instead of Chao-yung 
chiang-chiin. It would probably be too far fetched 
to assume that the author of the inscription, while 
mentioning the beyiji’s first husband, by a strange 
mistake gave him the title of her second husband. 
Indeed it is hard to believe that before being carved 
into stone the text of the inscription was not 
checked first by someone able to judge on such 
matters. Or had a popular tradition come into 
being giving—mistakenly—this title of Lung-hu 
chiang-chiin to Baya-ati? 

There is one more difficulty. If, as it seems 
quite certain, Uran Beyiji is the same person as 
Tuytui-majay-buyantu-dalai Qatun, or in a shorter 
form, Majay Eke, or Manjin Qatun, why is she 
here referred to under a rather popular name 
Uran? Mongols, men and women alike, can be 
known under various names and their identifica- 
tion can become an intricate job, as in one place 
a person will be referred to under one name and 
under another name in another place. Is it possi- 
ble that the author of the inscription knew the 
princess better under her popular name Uran 
Beyiji, as she must have been called in every day 
life, than under her more grandiose title used in 
literary works 

If the use of the name Uran, and the title Lung- 
hu chiang-chiin present some difficulty, I remain 
convinced that the princess Majay Qatun who 
donated the statue of Maitreya is the same person 
who ordered the construction of the T‘ai-ho gate 
of the Maitreya temple. 

However, I should like to make a few other 
remarks and consider a few further possibilities 
with regard to the identification of Uran Beyiji 
and her husband. One of the wives of Altan Qan’s 
eldest son, Sengge-diigiireng, was also named Uran 
Beyiji, but she cannot be the same person as Uran 
Beyiji of 1606. I say this not so much because we 
have to look for a princess married to a grandson, 
not to a son, of Altan Qan. Indeed, in Mongol 


society a son frequently inherited and married one 
of his father’s wives (except his own mother). 
This cannot be the case here with Uran Beyiji, 
In the San-yiin ch‘ou- 


wife of Sengge-diigiireng. 


tsu kao ** she is listed together with four other of 


Sengge-diigiireng’s Beyiji’s, but she died rather 
early, before her husband who died in 1586. In- 
deed in the Wan-li wu-kung lu*° under the year 
1584, she is spoken of as dead. In the same 
work,*® in the biography of Sengge’s son, another 
Uran Beyiji is mentioned under the year 1589, but 
nothing is said of this princess that might help us 
to identify her. 

I know of three grandsons of Altan Qan who 
by 1606 held the rank of Lung-hu chiang-chiin. 
The first one, who definitely cannot be taken into 
account here is Sengge-diigiireng’s eldest son Ch‘e- 
li-k‘o, Giiriike. His title of Lung-hu chiang-chiin 
is not mentioned in the Genealogical Tables,*’ the 
reason being that he later inherited the dignity of 
Shun-i-wang. He became a Lung-hu chiang-chiin 
in April, 1583, when his father Sengge was made 
Shun-i-wang.®® Sengge died in 1586, and Ciiriike 
was appointed Shun-i-wang in May, 1587.°* He 
died in April or May, 1607. As in 1606, the date 
of the inscription, Ciiriike had a higher dignity 
than the honorary rank of a Lung-hu chiang-chiin, 
it is obvious that he is not the person mentioned 
in the Chinese text. He would have been referred 
to by his actual title of Shun-i-wang. 


The second grandson of Altan Qan who held the 
title of Lung-hu chiang-chiin is Sengge’s second 
son Wu-lu pa-tu-erh t‘ai-chi,* probably to be read 
Urid-batur Tayiji. Urid, Uruyud, Urayud, was 
the clan name of a group of his subjects. His 
proper name was Na-mu-erh, Namur; the San-yiin 


54 San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, 2.23a. In the Ming-shih, 
222.17a (biography of Wu Tui) we find a strange detail 
about Sengge’s Uran Beyiji and a Ceéen Uyiyuréin 
Beyiji: Sengge who lived then in the Chang-chia-k‘ou 
(Kalgan) area had his two Beyijis regularly stage raids 
on the village of Ko-yii-p‘u and loot it thoroughly! 

55 Wan-li wu-kung lu, ch. 9, p. 195. 

56 Ibid., ch. 9, p. 211. 

57 Pei-lu feng-su, p. 43; Mon. Serica, 10, 174; San-yiin 
ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, 2.25a. 

58 Wan-li wu-kung lu, ch. 9, p. 201; Wan-li shih-lu, 
134. 3b. 

5° Wan-li wu-kung lu, ch. 9, p. 206; Wan-li shih-lu, 
184. 16a. 

°° San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, 2.39a: 5th month. In the 
Wan-li shih-lu, 433.3a his death is recorded on the date 
of May 29, 1607, but this is not the date of his death 
but rather the date on which the report reached the 
capital. 

®1 Pei-lu feng-su, p. 45; Mon. Serica, 10, p. 175. Sar 
yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, 2.86b. 
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ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao * lists one Namur Tayiji who was 
made Lung-hu chiang-chiin in 1592 and this can 
be none other than Uriid-batur. 

A rapid glance at the Genealogical Tables will 
convince us that more than one Mongol prince was 
better known under the name of the clan of his 
subjects or one of the clans of his subjects than 
under his own personal name. For example, we 
find such names as Tayiji of the Baya‘ud (Ba- 
yayud, Bayfid), Tayiji of the Barin (Bayarin), 
Tayiji of the Uii8in, etc. This custom of calling 
the tayijis after the clan name of their subjects 
has not disappeared completely. The Rev. Ant. 
Mostaert notes the expression “t‘ani Garxa‘t‘an 
t‘aDzinar ”—“ Vos tayidzi des Kharkhatan.” ® 

A third grandson of Altan Qan to be granted 
that rank of Lung-hu shiang-chiin was a certain 
Su-nang huang-t‘ai-chi (Sunang Qung-tayiji).* 
He was a son of BudaSiri already mentioned in 
the foregoing pages, and Baya Beyiji, the widow 
of Baya-ati. Buda&iri, too, had had the title of a 
Qung-tayiji and had held the rank of a Lung-hu 
chiang-chiin. But, strangely enough, Sunang is 
not mentioned in the Tables appended to the 
Pei-lu feng-su.®*> Buda&iri is listed there with two 
sons, named respectively Ya-pu-hai t‘ai-chi i.e. 
Abuyai Tayiji, and Kung-ch‘ih-erh ya-pu-hai t‘ai- 
chi i.e. Giing¢ir-abuyai Tayiji. Nothing but the 
names is given. In the Tables included in the 
San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao °° which date from a few 
years later than those in the Pei-lu feng-su, we find 
the name of the eldest son Ya-pu-hai, Abuyai, with 
the note that he was already dead. For the second 
son we find a completely different name: Su-nang 
huang-t‘ai-chi, followed by a long note saying that 
he was the son of BudaSiri and Baya Beyiji. We 
are also told that at the death of his father, at the 
end of 1597,°7 he inherited the rank of a Lung-hu 


622 .40b. 

* Ant. Mostaert, Textes Oraux Ordos, 1937, p. 569, nr. 
369; Folklore Ordos, 1947, p. 593. 

** San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao 2.32a: Su-nang t‘ai-chi. The 
name Su-nang is also transcribed Su-lang (Sulang ~ 
Sunang?). Cf. such words as tabunang transcribed as 
ta-pu-nang, ta-pu-lang, t‘ang-pu-lang, pa-pu-lang, ete. 

* P. 56; Mon. Serica, 10, p. 179. 

°° San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, 2.32ab. 

* Ibid., 2.22a; 41a. 


chiang-chiin, and thanks to the great influence of 
his mother Baya Beyiji, he became very rich and 
a powerful leader. When Ciiriike died in 160%, 
Sunang was strong enough to challenge the rights 
of Siiriike’s own grandson Busuytu to succeed 
as Shun-i-wang, and it was only the power of the 
Third Qatun which in the end gave to BuSuytu the 
edge over Sunang. That Sunang, indeed, was an 
important personality appears from the fact that 
he is so often mentioned in such works as the Ming 
shth-lu and the Ming-shih. But since Sunang was 
Baya Beyiji’s son he cannot be the person referred 
to in the inscription. 

One cannot be absolutely sure that no other 
grandsons of Altan Qan held the title of Lwng-hu 
chiang-chiin; some got it later as, for example, 
Pai-yao, i.e. Baya‘u(d), who was granted that title 
in 1607. It is not likely, however, that more 
should have been granted that high title before 
1606. 

If, on account of the title of Lung-hu chiang- 
chiin which Baya-ati did not hold, one should re- 
fuse to admit the identity of Daycing Tayiji with 
Baya-aci, in which case Uran Beyji of the inscrip- 
tion could not be the same person as Baya-aci’s 
wife Baya Beyiji, then the only persons with whom 
Dayicing Tayiji could be identified would be either 
Urid-batur, alias Namur Tayiji, or Sunang Qung- 
tayiji. In such a case Sunang, Baya Beyiji’s son, 
was not Uran Beyiji’s son. These two grandsons 
indeed held the rank of Lung-hu chiang-chiin. 
Neither one, however, as far as we know, was ever 
referred to as Dayiting Tayiji. 

Whichever way we try to solve the problem of 
the identity of Dayicing Tayiji of the inscription 
there remains some difficulty. To my mind, how- 
ever. the evidence in favor of the identification 
Dayicing Tayiji = Dayi¢ing-ejei, or Baya-ati, and 
Uran Beyiji = Majay Qatun, is very strong and is 
not to be rejected for the sole reason of the mis- 
taken title Lung-hu chiang-chiin. 


68 Wan-li shih-lu, 432.5a. This Baya‘ud must be the 
son of Altan Qan’s second son Pu-yen (Buyan) also 
known as Baya‘ud, or Bayid; Baytid, the father, was 
then dead. See the Pei-lu feng-su, p. 51; Mon. Serica, 
10, p. 177: San-yiin ch‘ou-tsu k‘ao, 2.29b. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


Ancient Mesopotamian Assemblies—an addendum 1 


Since this paper was written, there has come to 
my attention a piece of evidence which, in my view, 
considerably increases the possibility that voting 
was employed in certain Mesopotamian assemblies 
as a procedural technique. Taken with one or two 
other scraps of information, it may also suggest 
the circumstances in which the practice arose. The 
text is brief enough to be quoted in full. It is from 
the second tablet of HAR-ra = hubullu, as trans- 
lated by Landsberger: ? 


master of the 
seribal craft 


13 um-me-a um-man-nu 


14 URUxBAR _ pu-uh-ru assembly (of 
(=unkin) masters ) 
15 $id mi-nu-tum number, vot- 
ing board 


number, or 
voting board 
of a master- 
craftsman 


16 8id um-me-a mi-nu-tum 
um-ma-ni-e 


The next few lines go on to enumerate various 
types of judges. 

The considerations which led Professor Lands- 
berger to translate Sid/minitum by “ voting 
board ” are unknown to me.* Even without this 
exact term, however, the context seems clear 
enough. Scribes, and probably other craftsmen as 
well, held assemblies, no doubt to discuss matters 
of mutual interest, appoint officers and so on.* 


* Between the submission and the appearance of the 
main part of this article, Professor Jacobsen published a 
further long study, “Early political development in 
Mesopotamia,” ZA, n.f. 18 (52) 1957, p. 91-140. Some 
of this is in a neighbouring field, especially pages 99-104. 
I am most gratified to find that in a few instances where 
Professor Jacobsen and I have discussed the same text, 
we are in agreement upon its significance. On the other 
hand, he has not modified his position upon the composi- 
tion of the assemblies of Uruk and Kane3, merely re- 
ferring to his earlier remarks on the subject. 

* MSL, Vol. V, p. 51. 

*For an earlier discussion of the meaning of Sid by 
Landsberger, see JAOS, 69 (1949), p. 214, apud Kramer, 
“Schooldays—A Sumerian composition relating to the 
education of a scribe.” 

‘This text seems also to be relevant to the disputed 
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From the use of the words sid and minitum in 
association with these assemblies, it would appear 
that they reached decisions by a process of count- 
ing; at any rate counting and an assembly of 
craftsmen occur in the closest association in our 
text. While it is conceivable that these words carry 
some other significance, much the most probable 
would appear to be that there was some system of 
voting which involved counting. Perhaps it is per- 
missible to suggest a parallel with the division into 
three of the assembly of the “great” at Kanes, 
which I have already discussed. 

If this line of reasoning is not too far astray, a 
further conclusion may be drawn, that the tech- 
nique of voting would appear to have arisen not so 
much in a political context, as our own experience 
would lead us to assume, but in a social or judicial 
one.° There the environment may have been more 
favourable both to its appearance and survival, in 
that the groups involved would generally be small 
and homogeneous in their interests, functions and 
status. In this connection, it is interesting to find, 
as Landsberger observes, that “the dignity of 
rabianum (of the village of Supur-Subula) rotated 
year by year among the elders.” ® This rotation 
may have been effected by the vote—we cannot say. 
Whether it was or not, the practice strongly sug- 
gests a liberal and democratic spirit among this 
small group of local dignitaries. In such an atmos- 
phere, democratic procedures within the group 
might easily arise. 

Voting among the Mesopotamian peoples, there- 
fore, may have been a social and judicial usage, 


issue of the existence of trade gilds in Babylonia, and if 
the interpretation proposed is correct would undoubtedly 
support their existence. See I. Mendelsohn, “Gilds in 
Babylonia and Assyria,” JAOS, 60 (1940), p. 68-72. 

5 It will be recalled that the assembly of the “great” 
at Kane was a judicial body. It is well known that 
there were boards of judges in Babylonia, and these 
may have reached a verdict by vote; at any rate I 
cannot help wondering if the fact that our text is im- 
mediately followed by lists of judges is altogether 
coincidental. 

®“ On the archive of Ubarum,” JCS, 9 (1955), p. 127, 
note 44. Cf. ibid. p. 126. 
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rather than a political one. Given the character of 
their civilisation, this is not surprising; centuries 
later, in Hellenistic times, innumerable clubs and 
societies of every kind were run upon democratic 
principles long after the triumph of autocracy in 
the political field. If voting was employed politi- 
cally in the ancient Near East, it seems likely that 
it was by bodies which the Greeks would have re- 
garded as oligarchic rather than democratic in 
complexion, such as the abba uru, or the assembly 
of the “ great” at Kane8. There is nothing para- 
doxical in this: to take another instance from 
Classical Antiquity, the board of the Ephors and 


the Council of the Gerousia of the ultra-conserva- 
tive and oligarchic state of Sparta employed the 
vote and based decisions upon a simple majority.’ 
At least it can be claimed that such evidence as 
we possess supports this view, for these bodies, like 
the assembly of scribes, were small in numbers and 
composed of men whose interests and status were 
closely similar. 
GEOFFREY EvANs 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


7I have already pointed out that the Spartan popular 
assembly did not vote, except by acclamation, and was 
always liable to be overruled by the Gerousia. 





Stress Continuity in Iranian 


In addition to an excellent descriptive account 
of Word stress in Persian,’ Ferguson has put for- 


1 Lg. 33 (1957), 123-35. While the bulk of Ferguson’s 
article is, as the title suggests, a descriptive account of 
the incidence of distinctive stress in important categories 
of modern Persian words, certain interesting phrase and 
sentence types are also treated in respect of their stress 
patterns. From Ferguson’s treatment we learn that the 
incidence of stress in modern Persian is by no means the 
simple automatic matter that standard handbooks by 
assertion or by silence would have us believe. 

My present note should be taken neither as implying 
that Ferguson’s article covers his topic incompletely nor 
as supplementing his main subject. At the end of his 
article, as a sort of appendix, Ferguson happily took 
the opportunity of suggesting the Indo-European back- 
ground of a few of the features just described by him. 
It is from that portion of his work that the present 
note took its course. The reader is referred to Fergu- 
son’s article for the descriptive facts. 

For convenience, and, most of all, for clarity and to 
avoid ambiguity, certain terms and concepts are intro- 
duced below which may usefully be briefly defined here 
for the benefit of those readers whose daily tasks do not 
justify their keeping up a running familiarity with the 
neologisms occasioned by the rapidly changing field of 
linguistics: Phonemes, the basic sound units of lan- 
guages, are often spoken of as SEGMENTAL (vowels, 
consonants, semivowels, and the like) or SUPRASEG- 
MENTAL; the latter term of the dichotomy is more or 
less equivalent to accentual or prosodic, and includes such 
items as stress, pitch, tone, length, juncture. This may be 
regarded as an arbitrary, but highly useful, analytic 
dichotomy whose precise reflection in nature has not yet 
been demonstrated, but whose reality and power to 
generate new and productive statements cannot be 
doubted, Morphemes are most easily identified by ob- 
serving and grouping together recurrent sequences of 
phonemes; such sequences may, if certain conditions are 


ward (134) the attractive suggestion that three of 
the features discussed by him are inheritances in 
detail from Indo-European. These three features 
are: 1. recessive stress and lack of stress in voca- 
tives ; 2. stress on preverb and frequent absence of 
stress in verb forms; 3. pitch and stress on inter- 
rogative words. 

By carefully inspecting earlier attestation within 
Iranian and correlating these facts with features 
assumed on other evidence for Indo-European, this 
list of features can be extended. Numbering will 
be continued from the points recapitulated above : 
in each case, reference is made to the relevant 
paragraph number in Ferguson’s article. 


satisfied, consist of a single phoneme, or even of zero. 
It is convenient, then, to call a morpheme which is mani- 
fested by segmental phonemes a SEGMENTAL MORPHEME. 
Though it may seem a trifle strange at first, it is quite 
common in most known languages for us to encounter 
morphemes that are manifested entirely by supraseg- 
mental phonemes, i.e., by sequences of stresses, pitches, 
junctures, etc. Since such SUPRASEGMENTAL MORPHEMES 
have never yet been observed to behave as bases or 
stems, it is reasonable and compact, on the analogy of 
affives (i.e., prefixes, infixes, suffixes), to call them 
SUPERFIXES. In this way, we can in our discourse dis- 
tinguish unambiguously between a superfix, which is a 
morpheme just as a suffix is, and the separate accents 
or stresses through which it is manifested. 

The term CLITIC is a handy cover-term for the familiar 
proclitic and enclitic: A base (and, thus, not an affix) 
which attaches to an adjacent word without intervening 
juncture and with no independent accentuation. For 
such terminology generally, see Hamp, A Glossary of 
American Technical Linguistic Usage 1925-1950 
(Utrecht/Antwerp 1957). 
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4. (Ferguson 2.1.2.A) CONNECTIVE SUFFIXES. 
While the segmental morphemes involved are not 
genetically the same, the function and distribution 
of these items are strongly reminiscent of IE *-kve 
‘and’ and *-wé ‘ or,’ both enclitic. Furthermore, 
Old Persian actually attested continuations of the 
IE segmental morphemes in /-ca+/ and /-ua+/; 
though we have no direct evidence of the accentua- 
tion, or lack of it, in Old Persian with these mor- 
phemes (i.e., the superfix associated with these 
segmental morphemes), it is quite plausible to 
assume that Old Persian continued, perhaps in 
somewhat restructured form, that feature of Indo- 
European, too. If so, it is suggested that modern 
Persian here continues that superfix directly. This 
assumption is not, of course, in necessary conflict 
with proposed formulations which assume penult 
or antepenult stress in early Iranian, so long as 
such formulations are construed to apply to non- 
clitie sequences; we simply claim that clitic se- 
quences (or, at any rate, these clitic sequences) 
entailed a contrastive superfix. 


One may consider comparing the superfix with 
-ke ‘that’ with the accentual sequence reflected in 
Gk. "ékhé ti. 


5. (Ferguson 2.1.2.B) PRoNOMINAL SUFFIXES. 
In an even more direct fashion than the last, these 
suffixes may be traced to those in Old Persian ex- 
emplified by /-mat+/, /-mait+/. The fact that the 
latter morphemes are clitics,* and not suffixes, in 
Old Persian is no obstacle to the derivation sug- 
gested; we simply assume that over time the use 
of these elements has become restricted to a par- 
ticular set of form-classes. Naturally this distri- 
butional restriction has altered the status of the 
superfix in question, bringing it into more intimate 
relationship with the particular form-classes in- 
volved and their morphology ; this doubtless opened 
the door to extension in the coverage of this super- 
fix, perhaps pointing to the mechanism whereby 6 
and 7 became similarly integrated. In turn, even 
though we again lack positive evidence for the 
accent with these elements in Old Persian, they 
may be linked readily with the Greek enclitic forms 
me, mot, and their cognates. 


It is convenient to note here that the personal 
endings, which Ferguson states (128) as matching 


2See Kent, Old Persian, 1950, §§ 133 and 311, on en- 
clisis. 


ing word(s). 


the clitic ‘ to be,’ seem properly to belong for their 
accounting under point 2. 


6. (Ferguson 2.1.2. D) -ra DEFINITE OBJECTIVE, 
This is commonly acknowledged * to be derived 
from Old Persian /raadit+/. The latter, in turn, 
has a clear connexion with Slavic radi, though this 
last is not beyond suspicion of ‘being a loan from 
Iranian.* We have one clear attestation of 
/-raadi+/ as a clitic: avahyarddiy /‘auahia(+')- 
raadi+/ ‘for this reason’ is a perfect morphemic 
and semantic parallel to ééra ‘why.’ Therefore 
/raadi+/ in at least some of its uses was a super- 
fixal parallel to other IE postpositive particles 
exemplified by Gk. -de, -then, -phi, Lat. -cum, 
Lith. -pi, ete. 


7. (Ferguson 2.1.2.D) ezafe. This inflexional 
ending is generally agreed * to be derived from the 
Old Persian demonstrative-article hya-. We have 
no clearly written clitic instances of the article in 
Old Persian, so far as I know; ® therefore, it seems 
likely that the fusion of this element with the 
superfix discussed in 5 and 6 dates from post-Old 
Persian time. On the other hand, hya- had a 
unique syntactic distribution in Old Persian; it 
would not be surprising if there was also a special 
superfixal connexion (though perhaps for a long 
time involving a distinctively different, if related 
or phonemically similar, superfix) with the adjoin- 
We may note, too, that demonstra- 


3? See Horn, Grundriss d. iran. Phil. 1.2. 109, and Kent 
§ 133 and pp. 205-6. 

*See most recently A. Vaillant, Revue des études 
slaves 33, (1956), 110. 

5 See Horn, Grundriss d. iron. Phil. 1. 2.108; also Kent 
§§ 261-2, 309. 

® Kent ($52 III) treats hyd uvaspa AmH6 ‘the hav- 
ing-good-horses (f.) ’ as an error of writing—omission 
of a. It seems equally possible, in the phonemic inter- 
pretation employed throughout the present note and pro- 
posed by me JNES 13. (1954), 115-7, to regard this as 
another stress-junctural instance /’hia+‘uuaspa+/. Ifso, 
we have here another case of the type dealt with at 9 
below, which in some of its occurrences may be regarded 
as the preposed analogue of the point here discussed. 

Enclitic -tya in yaddtya /iadaatiah+/ ‘where’ XPh 
35-6 is functionally more closely comparable to modern 
Persian -ke (see 4 above). In view of the parallel 
yada :tya ‘when’ XPh29, perhaps we would do better to 
write //iada+‘tiah+/ and /’ia62+‘tiah+/. It is hard to 
classify mdtya DB4.43, 48,71 with certainty; perhaps it 
parallels the two cases of particle plus enclitic just men- 
tioned, In any event, it forms no part of noun-phrase 
morphology or syntax. 
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tive-articles have attained special (pro)clitic status 
in Greek, Germanic, Keltic, and Latin (Romance) ; 
in Albanian, they have become fused with the noun 
suffixes and have been prefixed to certain nouns 
and adjectives. These geographical distributions 
look suspiciously like later post-IE developments, 
but a kernel of some sort within IE sequence- 
structure seems inescapable to account for the fact 
that the same juxtapositions keep generating, so to 
speak, similar losses of stress. 

Thus we would trace the above four instances to 
one or more IE superfixes of a clitic or close- 
adjunct nature ; their common feature was that of 
being outranked by a neighboring ‘ main’ accent. 
The detailed identity (distributionally defined), 
scope, and (morpho)phonemic makeup of these ac- 
centual morphemes, or superfixes, has unquestion- 
ably changed many times over in the intervening 
time leading up to modern Persian. 


8. (Ferguson 2.2) LEXICAL NONFINAL STRESS. 
It is noteworthy that these are all isolated particles. 
Some of them, as Ferguson points out (130), seem 
clearly to be frozen verb forms; others come from 
Arabic or totaliy obscure sources. But amongst 
this category we might expect to find remnants of 
other superfixal classes whose past history is known 
to us. One such seems to be hémana ‘ certainly.’ 
Whether this goes back to *ham-mdna (Grundriss 
d. iran. Phil. 1.2.165) or to Middle Persian 
humanak ‘ahnlich,’ it has every appearance of 
being an old compound. Now, on other grounds, 
I have already * extracted limited accentual se- 
quences for Old Persian compounds; since I was 
working synchronically with the internal proper- 
ties of the recalcitrant Old Persian script, I was 
not at that time able to state the precise number 
or placement of the stress phonemes involved, nor 
was I able to indicate more than schematically the 
gross sequence-properties of these features. Our 
knowledge is still too slender to enable us to say 
with assurance which stress phoneme occurred on 
which syllable at which period of the language in 
such sequences. It is, however, striking that the 
modern language shows points of probable contact 
(though doubtless revalued) for these features; 
what we now need is more comparable data from 





"JNES 13. (1954), 116; we may interpret these Old 
Persian sequences morphemically as superfixes, though 
at the time I was more interested in demonstrating their 
phonemic distinctiveness. 


other modern Iranian languages. Meantime, with- 
out going outside Iranian to the well attested com- 
pounds of IE, we may compare Old Persian se- 
quences exemplified by what I write as /’parut+ 
‘zanaanaam-+ /. 

It is further striking that this Persian stress 
pattern occurs so frequently with adverbial items. 
For, alongside nominal items of the sort usually 
associated with compounding in IE, we find at- 
tested in Old Persian such adverbial constructions 
as /‘duurait+‘api+/ ‘far and wide.’ 


9. (Ferguson 3.2) ComMpouND PHRASE STRESS. 
In the paper above mentioned I have shown that 
the month name Viyarnahya mahyd must be pho- 
nemicized, within the framework applied above, 
/‘uiaxnahia+‘maahia+/. Furthermore, we read 
in Kent (§ 306) that attributive adjectives precede 
their nouns if they are demonstrative, numerical, 
quantitative, or month-names; it would not sur- 
prise us if we were to find that this syntactic class 
as a whole took the same superfix. The member- 
ship of this Old Persian class has an astonishing 
similarity to that described by Ferguson for mod- 
ern Persian. Thus, though we cannot yet pinpoint 
an IE origin unambiguously for this sequence type, 
the Old Persian antecedents seem clear. 


We claim, in short, that points 8 and 9 continue 
directly superfixes belonging to the roster of IE 
noun-phrase syntax. All told, then, six categories, 
at least, of IE superfixes are traceably represented 
in modern Persian, and the traces of four can be 
directly recovered within Old Persian: noun super- 
fix (recessive vocative) ; enclitic superfix (connec- 
tives, pronominals, and perhaps ezafe) ; noun-post- 
positive superfix (-ra); noun-phrase superfixes 
(attributive phrase(s), compounds, and perhaps 
ezafe); verb-phrase superfix (preverb); clause 
superfixes (stressless vocative, stressless verb, inter- 
rogatives). 

At the risk of insulting the reader, we call atten- 
tion to the restructuring that these morphemes and 
morpheme-classes have undergone: We recover as 
much as we do because of the vast body of IE 
cognate data which we may cull and because of 
the precious shreds of interpolative material that 
the slender Old Persian corpus offers. These supra- 
segmental morphemes and phonemes behave over 
time exactly as any other set of structure-points 
does. But we may hazard the guess, based on 
arithmetic alone, that in proportion as morphemes 
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are manifested largely or exclusively in the shape 
of phonemes belonging to a major structural set of 
very limited number (e. g., IE accents or stresses), 
they are more acutely subject to dissipation, from 
an analytic point of view, over time and to con- 
version into fresh patterns whose stages of trans- 
formation can be unambiguously recovered only 
with vast amounts of data and great labor. It is 
also my experience (chiefly in Balkan, Italian, 
Keltic, and North American Indian languages) 
that in language-in-contact situations these nu- 
merically poor areas of structure are precisely those 
in which the most complete and most prompt pene- 
tration of the matrix language becomes apparent. 
‘These two observations are surely connected. 


The difference between the transformation of IE 
consonants and vowels into those of Persian or of 
English and the transformation of IE accents and 
junctures into those of Persian or of English 
appears superficially to be one of kind; it is really 
one of degree—though admittedly extreme degree. 


The difference between the transformation of the 
IE noun declensions into the noun systems of 
Persian or of English and the transformation of 
IE superfixes (of certain categories) into those of 
Persian or of English is one of close proximity, 
divergent as the paths of development have been 
in actual detail. 

Apart from the substantive gain in an under- 
standing of the history of modern Persian which 
we may draw from Ferguson’s valuable study, two 
further important products emerge: Our precise 
knowledge of the accentual superfixes of Old Per- 
sian (and of IE) has been significantly confirmed 
and enlarged. Though it is obvious that much 
Arabic, and perhaps some Turkish, wine (if my 
Moslem friends will excuse my metaphor) has been 
poured in Persian bottles, it is equally clear now 
that Persian has had a sizeable stock of these very 
bottles ever since Indo-European times. 


Eric P. Hamp 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Recent Discoveries at Zayton: Additional Note 


In my paper of the above title published in the 
JAOS, 77, 3 (July—Sept. 1957), 161, I mentioned 
that I had written in vain to China for illustra- 
tions of the many tombstones and other monu- 
ments carrying non-Chinese inscriptions found in 
the last few years at Ch‘iian-chou. It is my plea- 
sure now to announce the publication late in 1957 
of a work entitled Ch‘iian-chou tsung-chiao shih-k‘é 
(Religious stone inscriptions of Ch‘iian-chou) by 
Wu Wén-liang,* brought out under the auspices 
of the Chinese National Academy, Peking. It 
consists of 66 pages of text describing all the 
monuments, and 94 pages of illustrations divided 
as follows: 

Islamic, 70; except for two which are placed in 
the Ming period, all are dated Sung and Yiian. 

Christian (both Nestorian and Roman Catholic), 
34, all of the Yiian period; actually the sketches 
of one Nestorian tomb in this group—#101, 104— 
are contrasted with those of an Islamic tomb— 
#100, 102, 103—. 

Manichean, 6, all dating from the Yiian.** 


* 2 RHEE. 





Hindu, 36, presumably all dating from late in 
the Yiian dynasty, and connected with the temple 
built between 1357 and 1366. 

Miscellaneous, 15. 

There are also 45 reproductions of rubbings of 
texts found on the above monuments. 

A supplement gives some additional illustrations 
of monuments discovered between October 1956 
and April 1957, viz.: 

Two bearing a script unknown to the author; 
according to Professor Arthur Jeffery, this is 
Tamil. 

Twenty, Islamic or bearing Arabic script. 

Four, Christian. 

Two, Hindu. 

This book is a precious addition to material on 
the foreign colonies resident in Ch‘iian-chou dur- 
ing the height of its prosperity from the tenth to 
the fourteenth centuries of our era. 


L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


**The script of #108 is Chinese and Syriac (not 
Mongol, as Mr. Chuang Wei-chi stated in his article). 
I owe this intelligence to Professor Francis W. Cleaves. 
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Open letter to The Editors, Journal of the American Oriental Society, Journal of Asian Studies 


I address this message, through you, to the 
members of the American Oriental Society and of 
the Association for Asian Studies, in particular to 
those members interested in the Far East. Its 
topic is actually much discussed in congenial 
groups, but has been little advertised in profes- 
sional journals—I refer to the fruitless bickering 
which disgraces contemporary sinology. It is time 
for sinology to grow up. Perhaps it is time to 
abandon the time-honored words “ sinology ” and 
“sinologist ” altogether. That they continue to 
be used has itself become a source of friction and 
misunderstanding. I hope that my colleagues will 
forgive me for a little plain speaking on this sub- 
ject. We have all heard among “ sinologists ” 
statements of the type “ linguists are the prophets 
of statistical trivialities,” “ philologists are petti- 
fogging antiquarians,” “ sociologists are imprecise 
abstraction-mongers,” and a hundred others. To 
one protagonist the continuance of humane values 
is at stake in this sanctimonious melee, to another, 
the assurance of scientific progress. The “ classi- 
cal” sinologist deplores the “ fashionable” pre- 
occupation of the “ modern ” sinologist with broad 
social trends; the modernist laments the “ obso- 
lete” concern of the traditionalist with minute 
biographical details. 'The whole spectacle must 
appear ludicrous to those fortunate scholars who, 
though bemused by some aspect of European his- 
tory, or European philosophy, or European litera- 
ture, are unburdened with the title of “ euro- 
peanist ” and so are spared meaningless and hu- 
miliating combat. To stigmatize a competent By- 
zantine palaeographer as a mediocre theorist of 
Balkan politics, or a student of Turgot’s financial 
arrangements as an inadequate critic of La Nou- 
velle Héloise, would, I think, deserve little but 
scorn and mockery. Yet this is precisely the sort 
of thing that takes place, sub rosa for the most 
part, in sinological circles. Technical philologists ° 


‘This letter was written on March 4th of this year, 
before the writer became Editor. Though it now appears 
that he is addressing himself, it was thought best to 
leave the address unchanged, since the letter appears in 
this form in the Journal of Asian Studies. 

*I use the term “philology” not, as formerly, as a 
synonym of what we now call “linguistics,” but ap- 
proximately in the sense of Webster’s New International 
Dictionary (2nd edition), which begins, “The study of 


pontificate on the exegetical shortcomings of 
specialists in the dynamics of social change in the 
Far East; students of political processes in China 
bewail the obtuseness of textual critics in respect 
to political theory. It is time for such nonsense 
to stop. To insist on a geographical area as a 
scholarly discipline is part and parcel of the mud- 
dled thinking which has produced such monstrosi- 
ties as the “ area major” in our college curricula, 
asylums for dilletantes and refuges for mediocri- 
ties. There is no rigorous methodology for study- 
ing an area. A “europeanist ” is neither fish nor 
fowl; neither, nowadays, is a “ sinologist.” To be 
a mineralogist interested in the pegmatites of 
China is one thing; to be an analyst of Chinese 
lapidaria is another. Let the scholar interested in 
Kast Asia, like the scholar interested in Europe 
or in Latin America, decide whether he is a lit- 
erary critic, a historian of philosophy, a political 
scientist, a descriptive linguist, or whatever. He 
should, for the good of his soul, try to inform 
himself about the achievements of his colleagues 
in other disciplines with a similar geographic limi- 
tation, as he may profitably do by perusing the 
pages of J. A.O. 8. and J. A. 8S., but let him prove 
himself as a scholar in equal competition with 
critics of Spanish literature, with specialists in 
scholastic philosophy, with students of European 
governments, with analysts of Bantu phonology, 
whichever is appropriate. In this view, to be very 
blunt, to claim the mantle of “ sinologist ” while 
censuring another “ sinologist,” unless he is de- 
voted to a truly comparable discipline, is to make 


the cultures of civilized peoples as revealed chiefly in 
their languages, literatures, and religions . . .” I prefer 
my own definition: “the analysis and interpretation of 
textual remains, employing such aids as epigraphy, 
palaeography, exegesis, the lower and higher criticisms, 
leading to the study of literature as an immediate ex- 
pression of the intricacies of culture and the subtleties 
of the mind.” Philology, like the humanities generally, 
aims at knowledge on a comparatively low level of 
abstraction, as compared with sociology for instance, 
though its techniques may be highly abstract. Ulti- 
mately it is concerned with the concrete, the personal, 
the immediate, the crystallized, and the expressive, and 
therefore with biography, with imagery, with metaphor, 
and with myth. The house of philology, like the house 
of history, has many mansions. I think there is room 
in my definition for the critic of style, the folklorist, 
the lexicographer, and many others. 
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oneself vulnerable to the charge of cowardice. 
Accusations of “ old-fashioned” and “ new-fan- 
gled ” are meaningless. To be a good historian 
or a good epigraphist means something; to give 
the name of “good sinologist” has become in- 
vidious practice, differently employed by repre- 
sentatives of different academic disciplines. The 
result of this fuzzy thinking is (for instance) the 
confounding of the assertion “some philologists 
(or sociologists, or linguists) are second-rate ” 
with the assertion “philology (or sociology, or 
linguistics) is a second-rate discipline.” The word 
“ sinology ” has no place in the picture except to 
solidify and sanctify the confusion. It seems to 
me that among the scholars of the Far East it is 
the linguists (of which group I am not myself a 
member) who take their responsibilities most 
seriously, and judge each other by standards cur- 


rent among scientific linguists generally. Let the 
philologists and the historians and the sociologists 
follow this excellent example. I am a philologist 
with a particular interest in medieval Chinese 
literature relating to material culture, and my 
standards are set (for example) by students of 
al-Biruni and Agricola and even of Chaucer. [ 
would prefer to be judged an unsuccessful philolo- 
gist than to deserve the appellation of impertinent 
“historian ” or presumptuous “ linguist ” (I have 
been both). This personal testament is given as a 
harmless example of the kind of self-classification 
I recommend, though its adequacy ought not to 
prejudice the issue. To each his own. Let the 
snarling cease. 


Epwarp H. ScHAFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

















REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


(A) Studies in Cheremis, Vol. 2: The Super- 
natural. By THomas A. SEBEOK and FRANCES 
J. INGEMANN. (Viking Fund Publications in 
Anthropology No. 22.) Pp. 357. New York: 
WENNER-GREN FOUNDATION FOR ANTHROPO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH, INC., 1956. 

(B) Studies in Cheremis, Vol. 3: The First 
Cheremis Grammar (1775). A Facsimile Edi- 
tion with Introduction and Analysts. By 
Tuomas A. SeBeok and Ato Ravn. Pp. iii 
+ 64+ 136. Chicago: THe Newserry Li- 
BRARY, 1956. 


(C) Studies in Cheremis, Vol. 4: Derivation. 
By Erva K. Minn. (Indiana University Re- 
search Center in Anthropology, Folklore, and 
Linguistics, Publication Two, March 1956, 
also Part II of the International Journal of 
American Linguistics, Vol. 22, No. 2 (1956), 
and Vol. I of the Indiana University Publica- 
tions, Slavic and East European Series). 
Pp. viii + 99. 


The above titles represent three new contribu- 
tions of Indiana University’s Cheremis project 
(organized in 1947) in the field of the language 
and culture of the Cheremis people. 

The Cheremis, or Mari, as they designate them- 
selves, constitute the bulk of the population of the 
Mari Autonomous Soviet Socialistic Republic 
located in the Upper Volga Basin. Some also live 
in the Tatar A. S.S.R., Bashkir A. S.S.R., Ud- 
murt A. 8. S. R., and Gorky, Kirov and Sverdlovsk 
Regions of the R.S. F.S.R. The estimated total 
of the Cheremis-speaking people in the U.S.S. R. 
was 481,300 in 1939. Their language belongs to 
the Finno-Ugric sub-family of the Uralic family of 
languages. It is divided into three dialect groups 
which greatly differ from each other in pronuncia- 
tion, but exhibit very little morphological and 
lexical differences. In the course of their history, 
the Cheremis were exposed to strong influences of 
the Volga Bulgars, the Tatars and the Russians, 


which left indelible traces in their language and 
culture. 

The study of the languages and cultures of the 
Uralic peoples is quite young in this country, and 
the importance of the contributions of the Indiana 
University’s Cheremis Project cannot be overesti- 
mated. Their difficult task has been complicated 
by the inaccessibility of the Chermis territories for 
field work and the unavailability of informants. 
Fortunately, however, they were able to avail them- 
selves of the services of Iwan Jewsky, the first 
native speaker of Cheremis to come to the USA. 
The background of this informant, who arrived in 


1952, is given in the introduction to the Super- 
natural. 


(A) The Supernatural. This impressive volume 
is divided into three parts, preceded by an intro- 
duction and concluded with appendices and a 
bibliography. The introduction describes sources 
and gives the historical and social background of 
the Cheremis people. Part One, Encyclopedia of 
the Sacred (pp. 45-257), is a descriptive study of 
personified “ supernaturals,” ceremonies, sacrifices 
and other offerings, religious functionaries, sacred 
places, ceremonial objects, omens, magic, cures, etc. 
Entries in most of the sections are arranged alpha- 
betically according to their Cheremis name, but a 
detailed subject index is provided at the end of 
Part One. Sources of information are indicated at 
the end of each entry. In Part Two, Studies of 
Dream Portents and Sacred Texts (pp. 259-309), 
an analysis of dream portents, charms, and prayers 
is given, while Part Three informs us about the 
history and practices of the Kugu Sorta (“big 
candle ”) sect which represents a national religious 
movement which spread among the Cheremis to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth century. Ap- 
pended to this work are an etymological note on 
Russian loan words in Cheremis religious termi- 
nology (by Felix J. Oinas) and a gazeteer. An 
extensive bibliography (pp. 347-357) of materials 
actually cited in the book is appended at the end 
of the volume. 


(B) The First Cheremis Grammar (1775). This 
volume is a facsimile edition of the first Cheremis 
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grammar (in Russian) published by the Russian 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburg, in 
1775, with an extensive introduction and analysis 
by Professors Thomas A. Sebeok and Alo Raun. 
This pioneer work by an unknown author was dis- 
covered in the Bonaparte Collection of the New- 
berry Library, Chicago, by Prof. Sebeok when he 
was invited, in 1950, to draw up a report on the 
Uralic holdings of the Newberry Library. The 
Cheremis Grammar of 1775 (136 pp.) was the first 
attempt to establish the major patterns of the 
‘heremis language and provide a vocabulary in a 
somewhat systematized form. The material in the 
Grammar is divided into two major parts; the first 
deals with nouns, pronouns and numerals, and the 
second with verbs. After each grammatical cate- 
gory a list of words is given, however, without any 
attempt to alphabetize them. The nouns are sub- 
divided topically into fifteen sections. At the end 
of the book adverbs, conjunctions, postpositions 
and interjections are listed. The Russian in which 
the Grammar is written will present some difficul- 
ties to a student whose knowledge is limited to 
modern Russian. 

The original Grammar has no table of contents. 
The Introduction and Analysis (64 pp.) by Prof. 
Sebeok and Raun, with the assistance of Dr. Eeva 
Minn, have transformed this Grammar from a 
source of raw materials into a valuable reference 
work. They added an Etymological Word List 
(pp. 19-47) in which references are given to pages 
where each word occurs in the Grammar and in 
other printed Cheremis materials, and a Morpheme 
Index of bases and suffixes with page references 
to the Grammar. Introductory chapters on the 
Cheremis people, the Cheremis language, and the 
authorship of the 1775 Grammar and its dialect 
are very illuminating. Two separate sheets of Cor- 
rigenda and Addenda to the Introduction to the 
First Cheremis Grammar were prepared by Frances 
Ingemann. 
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(C) Derivation. 


This study is based on a number of Cheremis 
texts as well as on information received from Iwan 
Jewsky. It is divided into two parts. Part One is 
a short introduction in which Cheremis dialects, 
morpheme classes, morphological and syntactical 
categories are discussed. Part Two, constituting 
the main part of the work, is a descriptive study of 
derivative suffixes. Dialectal variations of forms 
are given and the use of each suffix is illustrated 
with examples from Western, Central Eastern, and 
Eastern dialects. Derivative suffixes are arranged 
into two main groups, viz. noun suffixes and verb 
suffixes, and each group is subdivided into un- 
restricted suffixes, i.e. those which can be added 
both to nouns and verbs, and restricted, which can 
be added either to nouns or to verbs, but not to 
both. This monograph is an important contribu- 
tion to the field of Cheremis linguistics. It is also 
of great interest and importance to Uralic and 
general linguistics. Unfortunately, the monograph 
does not have any indexes. <A general index of 
suffixes and a subject index would be very useful. 

To the bibliographies of items (B) and (C) 
above I would like to add two titles, of a mono- 
graph and of an article, which may be of interest, 
Viz. : 

M. P. Chkaidze. Conjugation of Verbs in the Mari 
Language in the Light of Phasic Development of Speech 
(Spryazhenie glagolov v mariiskom yazyke v_ svete 
stadial’nogo razvitiya rechi). Trudy Instituta yazyka i 
myshleniya imeni N. Ya. Marra, XVII, Akad. Nauk, 
Moskva-Leningrad, 1939. 

B. A. Serebrennikov. Jsoglossal Phenomena in the 
Chuvash and Mari Languages. (lzoglossnye yavleniya 
chuvashskogo i mariiskogo yazykov). Akademiku V. A. 
Gordlevskomu k ego semidesyatipyatiletiyu, sbornik 


statei. Otdelenie literatury i yazyka, Akademiya Nauk, 
Moskva, 1953. 


In conclusion, I would like to wish the Cheremis 
project further success in this useful work of mani- 
fold interest. 

SERGE ICASSATKIN 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Averroes’ Tahafut al-tahafut (The Incoherence of 
the Incoherence). English translation by 
Simon VAN DEN Bercu. Vol. I, pp. xxxvi 
+ 374; Vol. II, pp. 219. London: Luzac, 
1954. 


The Tahdafut at-tahafut of Ibn Rushd is the 
most substantial production of Islamic philosophy. 
Three strands of thought are embedded in it, cover- 
ing a period of some two centuries and a half. 
(1) The theories of Farabi (d. c. a. pv. 950) and 
Ibn Sina (d. 1037) on twenty questions concerning 
God and the world, as summarized by Ghazali. 
(2) Ghazali’s refutation of these theories in Ta- 
hifut al-falasifa, completed in 1095. (3) Ibn 
Rushd’s answers to Ghazali, on behalf of “the 
First Philosopher” Aristotle rather than the 
Muslim Aristotelians. Ibn Rushd quotes almost 
the whole of Ghazali’s book. His Tahdfut was 
written probably between 1180 and 1185. This 


composite work is now made available by Professor 
Van den Bergh to the English-reading public for 
the first time in an entire and accurate version, 
with extensive and valuable notes. 

The translation is based on the late Father M. 
Bouyges’ scholarly edition of the Arabic text 


(Beirut, 1930: Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum, 
Vol. III). But Van den Bergh has made some 
250 emendations, which he lists in an appendix 
to Vol. I and follows in his translation. He does 
not explain the basis of these emendations, but a 
comparison of them with the readings in Bouyges’ 
edition makes it clear that the changes were de- 
termined by the requirements of sound meaning 
in the contexts. Many of these emendations are 
derived from manuscripts or earlier editions or 
translations, as shown in Bouyges’ critical appa- 
ratus; others are new. ‘The translator has made 
the assumption that Ibn Rushd wrote good sense 
and understood Ghazali in a sensible way. The 
resulting procedure in emendation might be ques- 
tioned by the more meticulous textual scholars, 
but it seems to this reviewer entirely justified in all 
the cases he has examined. A specialist in the sub- 
ject who reads a passage as a connected argument 
can sometimes detect faults that would not be 
apparent to a textual editor, even one so learned as 
Bouyges. 

Concerning the accuracy of the translation read- 
ers need have no doubts. Professor Van den Bergh 
made an important contribution to Rushdian 


studies a generation ago, with his annotated Ger- 
man translation Die Epitome der Metaphysik des 
Averroes (Leiden, 1924) ; he is now the doyen of 
Rushdian scholars, and has worked many years on 
the Tahafut. His version faithfully reproduces the 
meaning of Ghazali and Ibn Rushd in modern 
philosophical English. In a work of such length 
it is naturally possible to find occasional sentences 
and phrases that might have been rendered closer 
to the Arabic, without sacrifice of style ; but serious 
elements of meaning are seldom missed. The style 
is good and very clear. Van den Bergh’s transla- 
tion supersedes that of M. Horten in Die Haupt- 
lehren des Averroes (Bonn, 1913), which was in- 
complete and mixed explanations with the transla- 
tion. It is unlikely that the present work will be 
superseded for many years to come. 


Van den Bergh’s notes are of very great value 
to the reader of Tahdfut in several ways. He ex- 
plains the meaning of the text. He quotes and 
comments on the sources, in Aristotle and other 
Greek philosophers, from which the arguments of 
the protagonists are often derived. Frequently, 
too, he quotes parallels in earlier philosophic litera- 
ture, Greek, Christian and Islamic, which are not 
known to be sources; in this category the many 
references to Stoic writings are a special feature, 
noticeable also in the author’s Epitome. (These 
references raise a problem, which I shall discuss 
in connection with the introduction). Finally, he 
sometimes adds penetrating comments of his own 
on the subject-matter of the text. These notes 
show a rare combination of immense learning with 
philosophical understanding. ‘Two criticisms of 
their form can, however, be made. In the number- 
ing of the notes Van den Bergh has referred to the 
pages and lines of his own translation. It would 
have been preferable to refer to the pages and lines 
of Bouyges’ Arabic edition (which are given in 
the margin of the translation), and so eliminate 
the use of two sets of numbers by students of the 
Tahafut. Works by Arabic authors are referred 
to by English titles, though their Arabic titles are 
more familiar to scholars: thus, Ash-Shifa@’ would 
have been easier than The Recovery, and so on. 


In his introduction, Van den Bergh gives a rapid 
sketch of the background of the two Tahdafuts, then 
reviews the twenty arguments in turn. Here, as 
in the notes, references to the Stoics are prominent, 
and the author writes: “ Stoic influence on Islamic 
theology is overwhelming ” (p. xi). This may well 
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be true, but to historically minded readers such 
references and statements raise a tantalizing ques- 
tion of transmission: How much of Stoicism was 
known to Muslim theologians and philosophers, 
and in what writings was it preserved? Van den 
Bergh occasionally suggests answers to these ques- 
tions: e. g. John Philoponus’ De aeternitate mundi 
was translated into Arabic, and “it may well be 
that John Philoponus made use of some Stoic 
sources .. .” (p. xvii). But the problem of the 
historical relation of Stoic and Muslim thinkers 
calls for treatment in a monograph. 

Of this book as a whole it must be said that it 
is a grand piece of scholarship, which opens up 
new possibilities of understanding for western his- 
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Henceforward inaccessi- 
bility cannot serve as an excuse for ignoring medie- 
val Islamic thought as a part of the general history 


torians of philosophy. 


of philosophy. It is true that Van den Bergh’s 
notes, and the two quotations with which he 
prefaces them, suggest another possible excuse, that 
everything in Islamic philosophy is derived from 
an earlier source. But even if this should be true 
in detail, it cannot apply to such wholes as the 
composite Tahdafut, which is original in its concep- 
tion and contains some of the most intense and 
sustained debate in the literature of philosophy. 


GrorGE F. Hovurani 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Die klassisch-arabischen Sprichwértersammluncen 
insbesondere die des Abi ‘Ubaid. By RupoLPH 
SELHEIM. Pp. vii + 164. The Hague: 
Mouton AND Company, 1954. 


Proverbs have always plaved a prominent réle in 
the literature as well as the everyday speech of the 
Arabic speaking peoples, as attested to by the many 
writings on the subject by Arabs and non-Arabs 
alike.» The work under review is devoted to col- 
lections of classical Arabic proverbs made by the 
Arabs themselves. Specifically, forty-two writers 
(from the eighth century A.D. to the twelfth cen- 
tury) and their principal works are described, with 
brief biographical sketches given for each. Special 
attention is given to Abii ‘Ubaid (154/770-219/ 
834), whose proverb collection in Arabic is unsur- 
passed to this day. 

The first chapter is devoted to a discussion of the 
matal. After citing several definitions of it by 
Arab scholars, Selheim finds that in actual prac- 
tice the term matal corresponds to the German ex- 
pressions Sprichwort, sprichwértlichen Redensart, 
Spruchweisheit, formelhaften Redewendung (13). 
It is thus wider in concept than Sprichwort or 
“proverb,” including popular sayings from the 
Hadit and even wishes, maledictions, etc., which 
have become formalized expressions. Selheim 
classifies amtal into classical (beginning in the 


* For bibliographical references see page 23 of the work 
under review. 





tenth century A.D.), postclassical, and modern 
(nineteenth and twentieth centuries). 

The main burden of the book is Abt ‘Ubaid and 
his Kitab al-Amtal (Book of Proverbs). The other 
forty-one authors treated are presented in relation 
to Abi ‘Ubaid—coming before or after him, serv- 
ing as one of his sources or as a commentator on 
his works, ete. After a concise but illuminating 
biography of the famous grammarian, Selheim 
characterizes in some detail the extant MMS. of 
Kitab al-Amtal and describes its arrangement 
(which is by subject) and sources as well as its 
dissemination over the Arab world, from Iraq to 
Spain. 

It is interesting to note that although Abi 
‘Ubaid was a devout Sunnite, he used both Sunnite 
and Shiite sources in his collections. 

In Spain al-Bakri, who was both a great states- 
man and a first-rate scholar, abridged and te- 
ordered the K. al-Amtal. His glosses and other 
original materials in this Commentary (Fas! al- 
magal fi sarh kitab al-amtal li-Abi ‘Ubaid) are 
valuable for their clarification of grammatical, 
lexical and other matters in K. al-Amtal which 
otherwise would have remained unintelligible. 

The two outstanding compilations since Abi 
‘Ubaid are the Majma‘ al-Amtal of al-Maydani and 
al-Mustagsa fi ‘l-Amtal of az-Zamahiari, both of 
whom, like al-Bakri, lived in the eleventh century 
A.D. These are still standard references for class!- 
cal Arabic proverbs. 
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Selheim’s treatment is straight exposition rather 
than interpretive analysis. It is a lucid study of 
classical Arabic proverb literature, affording a con- 
cise yet comprehensive and authoritative account 
of the important authors in this field and their 
works. At the same time it is to be recommended 


for its ample bibliographical references and docu- 
mentation. This is a substantial and welcome 
addition to Classical Arabic paroemiology. 


Ernest N. McCarus 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Institutions du drowt public musulman. Tome II: 
Sultanat et Califat. By Emite Tyan. Pp. 
626. Harissa, Liban: ImMPRIMERIE SAINT 
PAUL, 1956. 


This second volume of the author’s projected 
work on Muslim institutions is a continuation of 
the first volume on the caliphate and treats of both 
the sultanate and the caliphate. It is divided into 
two parts, the first of which treats of both institu- 
tions in the medieval historical setting, while the 
second part deals with the doctrinal theory of the 
caliphate. 

The first part begins with chapter 5 on the 
sultanate (introductory historical remarks, statute 
of the sultanate, its general characteristics, desig- 
nation procedures and the hereditary principle, 
conditions of accession), chapter 6 on the caliphate 
under the regime and the sultanate (maintenance 
of the ‘Abbasid caliphate, its situation), chapter 7 
on the sultanate and the caliphate (the sultanate: 
designation, conditions of accession, statute; the 
caliphate, similarly treated). The second part is 
divided into six chapters: general remarks; the 
sunnite theory of the caliphate ; the doctrine of the 
Shi'ites ; the Fatimid caliphate ; the doctrine of the 
Kharijites; and other caliphates (Spanish, Almo- 
had and Hafsid). An index and bibliography 
follow, both alphabetical. The bibliography is 
divided into two parts: sources, works of orien- 
talists. 

The author’s work is one of high merit and very 
instructive. The quotations in Arabic from the 
sources used, appearing in the text as well as in 
the notes, are very useful to the historian in 
general and to the student of Muslim institutions 
in particular. Part historical, part theoretical, the 
work relies throughout on a combination of both 
types of documents; still it is weighted more 
heavily on the juridical side, as indeed the title 
would imply. The alphabetical index includes 


technical terms. New and interesting interpreta- 
tions are given of the sultanate and the caliphate 
and their relations. 


There are, however, some drawbacks. In dealing 
with the historical caliphate some important 
sources of documentation are ignored. It is not 
that the author is unmindful of the importance of 
contemporary sources, for he ably draws material 
from them in support of his interesting remarks 
on the technical term sultan (pp. 13-15).* He also 
shows his awareness of the penury of sources (p. 
95). But in treating of the Saljiqid sultanate 
and its relations with the caliphate he could have 
made use of at least two fundamental sources for 
the period: Ibn al-Jauzi’s al-Muntazam fi tarikh 
al-mulik wa'l-umam (Haidarabid: Da’irat al- 
Ma‘arif Press, 1358-59/1939-40), and the work of 
his grandson, Sibt Ibn al-Jauzi, Mir’at az-zaman 
(available in manuscript), both of which sources 
are based on lost contemporary sources, especially 
the history of Muhammad b. Hilal as-Sabi (d. 
480/1088). The Kamil of Ibn al-Athir, used by 
the author, is of course very useful for this period, 
but must be controlled by sources such as those just 
mentioned. 


There are some mistakes which should be re- 
vised. The death of the Saljiqid Sultan Malik- 
shih should be changed from 497/1103 to 485/ 
1092 (p. 11). On p. 97%, the author, basing his 
statement on the Kamil of Ibn Athir, states that 
in 4385/1043 the Biyid Jalal ad-Daula, in need of 
funds, cut off from the Caliph the jawali (poll 
tax revenues due from non-Muslims). However, 


Ibn Athir discusses the jawdli incident among the 


1It may be added in this regard that the term sultan 
was still being used to designate the Caliph al-Qa’im 
(reign: 422-467/1031-1075) in the year 460/1068 while 
the Saljiqid Alp Arslan was being referred to as al- 
malik. See G. Makdisi, “ Autograph Diary of an Elev- 
enth Century Historian of Baghdad,” in BSOAS 18, 19 
(1956-57), esp. vol. 18, p. 249, notes 2 and 5). 
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events of 434/1042 only, and there he says that 
relations between the Caliph and Jalal ad-Daula 
had so deteriorated that it was decided that the 
Caliph’s tax collectors were not to be interfered 
with in the following year. Among the events of 
the following year, Ibn Athir is completely silent 
on the matter. Ibn al-Jauzi, however, mentions 
the incident in 4384/1042, when Jalal ad-Daula cut 
off these revenues, and in 435/1043, when he re- 
turned them to the Caliph.? Ibn Athir is ad- 
mittedly less clear on the matter than Ibn-al-Jauzi. 
On p. 113, the great flood in Baghdad occurred in 
466/1074, not in 465/1072. On p. 29, distinction 
should be made between Malik-shah: son of Alp 
Arslan and father of Muhammad,—and Malik- 
shih: son of Barkiyarigq. On p. 42, the great 
swamp in the lower part of ‘Iraq province is not 
called Butayha, in the diminutive, but rather 
Batiha, the plural of which, Bata@’th, is also some- 
times used.* The historian Ridhrawari is cited in 


2See Muntazam, viii, 113 and 116; ef. Ibn Athir’s 
Kamil, sub anno 434, 

°Cf. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, 
index, s. v. 


three different ways: “ Ruzrawari” (in the bibli- 
ography, p. 617); “ Ruzrawardi” (p. 92), and 
“ Wardi” (p. 97). 

These minor errors, coupled with certain theories 
on the Saljiqid sultanate which may be questioned 
(I hope to return to them at a later date), should 
not detract from the essential value of this work. 
Its drawbacks are mainly due to the pioneer nature 
of the field and belong mainly to methodology. 
But the materials it contains are abundant and of 
great help to the historian. I would like to lay 
stress on the above mentioned additional sources, 
since the author intends to pursue his work on 
other institutions (wazirate, etc.) and the careful 
study of these sources would yield highly impor- 
tant materials, enhancing in great measure our 
understanding of the Saljiiqid period. Equally 
important, however, would be the study of the 
historians themselves in order to know what to 
expect from their works. 


GEORGE MAKDIS! 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Islam in Modern History. By WILFRED CANTWELL 
SMITH. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 1957. 
xi + 317 pp. $6.00. 


In the continuing stream of books on the Middle 
East and its component states, their recent history, 
political and international complications, economic 
and demographic problems, social and educational 
programs, etc., it is refreshing to find one which 
concentrates squarely on the religious issue. To a 
degree which the western student finds hard to 
realize, and harder still (if he should realize it) to 
understand, all these problems come back in the 
final analysis to the roots of spiritual and emotional 
life in the communities concerned, and in all of them 
these roots are summed up in the comprehensive 
term ‘Islam.’ It is not surprising that the western 


observer, political or social scientist, economist, or 
educationist, like the Christian Arab nationalist or 
Turkish republican, should shy away from this 
topic, and disregard or discount the religious fac- 
tor. It introduces an uncomfortable element (and 
to the westerner usually an uncomprehended or 
incomprehensible element) into the discussion of 


political, economic and other developments; and 
yet, as Professor Smith truly says, “ Those con- 
cerned with the direction of these various factors, 
from within or from without, are in fact dealing 
with Islam and its current development, whether 
or not they are effectively aware of this.” 

Islam in Modern History, then, aims to redress 
the balance, and to redress it by a radical and pene- 
trating analysis of what ‘Islam’ means for the 
modern Muslim in the Middle East, in Pakistan 
and in India. It makes few concessions to the 
specialist in other disciplines who wants to find 
out quickly and painlessly what the author has to 
say about his field. The social scientist will not 
find marriage, divorce or inheritance in the index, 
nor will the political scientist or the economist find 
a specific discussion of the impact of ‘ Islam’ on 
political or economic problems. Even on so funda- 
mental a question as the conception of the shariah, 
a conspectus of the diversity of views now held is 
relegated to a footnote on pp. 244-5. Professor 
Smith insists, and again rightly, although without 
saying so in so many words, that the only way in 
which the impact or influence of the religious 
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factor can be evaluated is through a detailed and 
sensitive understanding of what it is, or of what 
he calls the “Islamic quality” of current events 
in the Muslim world. 

The phrase invites a riposte from the political 
scientist or the economist : what “ Islamic quality ” 
inheres in, for example, the conflict of political 
parties in pre-1952 Egypt or the industries set up 
by the Banque Misr? The reply is given, indirectly 
but cogently, in the first two chapters. ‘Islam’ 
is not simply a set of religious beliefs and cere- 
monies but also, and perhaps more, a self-conscious 
historical process in which Muslims are individu- 
ally and collectively involved. The once proudly 
independent Islamic world has found itself invaded 
in its political, economic, social and intellectual 
life by the expanding West, and is groping for 
the means to reassert itself in all these areas. Yet 
its responses cannot avoid being formulated within 
the patterns imposed by the modern world, and 
when they fail to be effective in achieving the 
desired end they are, one by one, discarded by a 
kind of intuitive reaction within the Community 
(the phrase is mine, not Professor Smith’s). So 
the premature attempts at pan-Islamic organiza- 
tion, at westernizing liberalism and liberal institu- 
tions, and religiously equalitarian nationalism 
have been found wanting, and static conservatism 
is equally discredited. The main task still remains 
how to recreate an Islamic Community which shall 
be positively and creatively related in its practical 
life to the actual modern world. But the solutions 
still evade it. And, if I grasp Professor Smith’s 


argument correctly, his answer is that the chief 
responsibility for failure lies at the door of the 
intellectual and spiritual leaders of the Muslim 
peoples in refusing to make the effort to under- 
stand concretely and objectively the modern terms 
of the problem, and the consequent inhibition of 
any constructive effort on their part towards meet- 
ing it. In his chapter on the Arabs, this thesis is 
documented almost too searchingly—although with 
no slighting sense of superiority, but an explicit 
recognition of the equal failures and moral inse- 
curity of the West. The chapter on Turkey pre- 
sents the reverse position. The Turks remain, he 
insists, Muslims, and positively so; and they have 
adapted themselves to the modern world with con- 
spicuous success. But it is still a question whether 
the personal, sufi-coloured, “ isolationist ” Turkish 
interpretation supplies the answer to the historical 
quest of Islam. In Pakistan again its people’s 
insistence that the State should give a political 
implementation to the principle of Islam and its 
social aspirations in the setting of the modern 
world has been frustrated by the inability of the 
political leaders to relate their understanding of 
the modern world to that principle. The author 
suggests no easy answers to the problems involved 
in each of these endeavours. They can be worked 
out only by Muslims, but in a concluding word he 
offers his Muslim readers one pregnant hint: 
‘Freedom is participation.’ 


H. A. R. Gres 


HarvarRD UNIVERSITY 





Annotated Bibliography of Afghanistan. By Don- 
ALD N. WILBER. (Behavior Science Bibliog- 
raphies.) Pp. ix + 220. 

Afghanistan. By Donatp N. Wiper, ed. (Coun- 
try Survey Series.) Pp. xii+ 501. New 
Haven, Conn.: Human RELATIONS AREA 
FILEs, 1956. 


The first of the two publications contains, 
alphabetically arranged within each of nine 
chapters (reference works, geography, history, 
social organizations, etc), 1068 numbered biblio- 
graphical items followed by an index (pp. 199- 


214) and a bibliography of sources processed 
for the Afghanistan file of the Human Relations 
Area Files (pp. 215-220). Consistently after each 
foreign language entry a translation in brackets is 
given, e. g. # 546: “ René Grousset et Afghanistan. 
[René Grousset and Afghanistan.]” The German 
entries show a considerable number of typographi- 
cal (e. g., umlauts!) and other errors: incorrectly 
quoted titles (e.g. ## 227, 522); wrong transla- 
tions: Vorderasien (“Further Asia,” #171), 
Kundfahrt (“research” 468), Zum ... Berg 
(“ At the—mountain,” 222), als Gaste (“as the 
guest ” 195), ete. 

In chapter eight (Languages and Literature) 
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and elsewhere numerous Persian and Pashto titles 
have been included. This is, of course, a highly 
desirable feature of the bibliography but, unfortu- 
nately, the transliteration of the Arabic orthog- 
raphy is not satisfactory or reliable: it would be 
impossible to reconvert the quoted titles into the 
Arabic script. The author has paid some attention 
to the transliteration problem, as his remarks (p. 
vii) indicate. He states that he followed the 
transliteration of Arabic and Persian as suggested 
in Special Publication No. 78 of the U. S. Board 
on Geographical Names (1946). But the symbols 
printed there (4 i @ h t § Z, etc.) are not found in 
his book. After adopting a transliteration system 
which uses Latin letters modified by macrons, dots, 
and lines, he later simply omitted all these dia- 
critics, because he found them typographically in- 
convenient. The alternative for not using dia- 
critics would have been to use diacritics on the line, 
i.e., geminate writing and cluster writing for sim- 
ple phonemes. But Wilber’s “ aesthetic sensibili- 
ties” kept him, he implies, from writing words 
“which look as if they would not be pleasant to 
pronounce.” With the odd statement that “ peda- 
gogical exactitude with respect to phonology is not 
the primary objective of this bibliography” he 
justifies his lack of consistency, which is particu- 
larly deplorable in a bibliography. 

Wilber always writes the name of the language 
spoken by the majority of Afghanistan’s popula- 
tion as ‘ Pushtu’ (similarly also ‘ Pushtunistan,’ 
‘pushtun’). He erroneously even transliterates 
the word in Pashto titles this way: e.g. Pushtu 
gamus (909). The first ‘u’ in the spurious form 
‘Pushtu,’ which has often been misunderstood as 
indicating [u], represents the British spelling of 
[a] in Indian names, e. g., Punjab beside Panjab ; 
the second ‘ u’ is the wrong transliteration of the 
Arabic waw, which has the value [6] in this word. 
I discussed the spelling ‘ Pushtu’ as well as the 
problems of a Latin alphabet for Pashto previously 
in my article “ Orthography and Phonemes in 
Pashto (Afghan),” JAOS 74. (1954), 74-81.’ 
Wilber can hardly be blamed for his failure to 
solve the Pashto transliteration problem by him- 
self. Paradoxically, the use of double consonants 
attacked by the author in his Introduction, is re- 
peatedly found in titles to express special Pashto 
values: ¢sirrani (805), Kakarr (800, 818), wrun- 


1 Now translated into Pashto in Kabul, issue of Sep- 
tember 24, 1957, pp. 26-33: (da passtd likpoha.) 








neh (910), landda (483), Yunitt (648), pattu 
(862). The distribution of é@ and 1, 6 and w re- 
flects a Kandahar type of pronunciation. a and @ 
(or aa) are never differentiated. ‘ay’ was written 
for é in kay (649), kashay (814), Haywad (659), 
zhebay (888), ‘zhundun’ for zhwandun (635), 
‘loyi’ for léy (318, 674). 

Aside from the transliteration, the bibliography 
is a most welcome guide to publications concerning 
Afghanistan and will prove most valuable in the 
future. 

For the volume Afghanistan the editor had the 
collaboration of two anthropologists, one econo- 
mist, and one linguist. Various chapters deal with 
Afghanistan’s historical setting, geography and 
population, ethnic groups and languages, structure 
of the government, basic features of the economy. 
education, ete. The introductions points out that 
the sociological source-material was supplemented 
by interviews with foreign students from Afghani- 
stan. The bibliography under the heading “ Re- 
commended Further Reading ” (pp. 461-477) con- 
tains titles from Wilber’s Annotated Bibliography. 
The index (pp. 479-494) contains only references 
to personal and place names and to foreign terms 
in the text, not to specific topics treated there. The 
same inadequate practice of transliterating Persian 
and Pashto terms and names is also noticeable 
throughout this volume, except for the brief but 
competent chapter on languages which was drafted 
by Charles A. Ferguson. There actually one @ 
occurs: kdém (p. 69), also unnecessary symbols for 
Pashto ts and dz. As usual, the dangers of dia- 
critic transliteration are inadvertently revealed by 
annoying misprints (p. 70 f.) In a table “ Spoken 
Languages of Afghanistan” a total number of 
8,000,000 inhabitants is assumed, of whom 2,300.- 
000 are speakers of Persian, 4,500,000 speakers of 
Pashto (among 10,000,000 speakers in the world). 
820,000 speakers of Uzbek, 200,000 of Turkoman. 
Here the figure for the Turkic languages seems 
rather high. 

On the whole, the book contains a remarkably 
readable and informative account of country and 
people. The excellent economic chapters contrib- 
uted by Peter G. Franck are partly based on un- 
published material. Factual errors and misprints 
are comparatively rare. Ethnocentric descriptions 
like the following are very infrequent: “ Advertis- 
ing posters . . do not exist by the highway.” (p- 
129) ; “. . even the elementary schools are staffed 
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by men.” (p. 200). One serious flaw of the book is 
its lack of documentation for the text. While the 
sources for the 36 useful tables are carefully indi- 
cated, even literal quotations in the text are quoted 
without any reference ; there is not one single foot- 
note in the entire volume. 


The two publications together provide a body of 


most valuable information that is not available 
elsewhere. By publishing Wilber’s books the Hu- 
man Relation Area Files have contributed impor- 
tant tools for the study of an area for which 
implementation has been scarce, sporadic, and not 
readily accessible. 


HERBERT PENZL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





Jerome Xavier, S.J., and the Muslims of the 
Mogul Empire: Controversial Works and Mis- 
sionary Activity. By ARNULF Camps, O.F.M., 
D.D. Pp. xviii + 2 + 260. Schéneck-Becken- 
ried, Switzerland: NOUVELLE REVUE DE ScI- 
ENCE MISSIONAIRE, 1957 


The history of the exploration of India by the 
Western missionary is neglected as compared to 
that of China, Japan or the Philippines. Much 
could be written on that very interesting subject. 
In recent times some valuable studies have ap- 
peared. ‘To these works belongs the book by Dr. 
Arnulf Camps on Jerome Xavier and the Muslims 
of the Mogul Empire. 

Jerome, a son of the nephew of St. Francis 
Xavier who is called the Apostle of India, was 
born in 1549 in the Castle Beire, Navarre. After 
obtaining the Degree of Bachelor of Philosophy at 
the Aleala University he was sent to the missions 
in India and arrived at Goa in 1581. From 1595 
to 1605 he stayed near the great Emperor Akbar 
(1556-1605), and then at the court of his son and 
successor, Emperor Jahangir (1605-1627), till 
1615. With Xavier was the celebrated traveler 
Bento de Goes (1562-1607) who in 1602-1603 left 
Agra for China via Central Asia. Xavier returned 
to Portuguese India in 1615 and died in Goa in 
1617. 

The principal value of the book is not as a bi- 
ography of an early missionary in the Mogul Em- 
pire. Xavier’s controversial writings pertaining to 
Muslim theology are particularly interesting in 
their bearing on comparative religious studies and 
for understanding the crucial problems confront- 
ing a Western missionary teaching the Gospel in 
an alien, Mohammedan and Hindu environment. 
Dr. Camps discusses Xavier’s writings with an 
expert’s knowledge of Koranic and Christian 
theology. 


Jerome Xavier, like the contemporary Jesuits 
in China, tried to find a middle way of teaching 
the Gospel, a way which would not scare his 
Muslim followers from the acceptance of Christi- 
anity and which would not be completely alienated 
from everything that constituted +heir Muslim 
culture. Xavier’s method was apparently an en- 
deavour to establish a sort of “Muslim Rite” 
acceptable to Catholic dogma and retaining ele- 
ments which might please the converts from Mo- 
hammedanism. But he also encountered similar 
problems with Hinduism, another powerful relig- 
ious force in India. 

Xavier gave his time in India to inducing the 
two emperors, Akbar and Jahangir, by all the pos- 
sible methods of highly intelligent tactics to accept 
Catholicism. He made himself useful at their 
courts, as did Matteo Ricci in Peking at the same 
time. Neither of them was successful in convert- 
ing an imperial ‘amily at the Mogul or Ming 
courts. 

The apologetic writings of Xavier represent a 
variety and depth of religious problems, attempt- 
ing mostly to show the purity and veracity of the 
Christian faith and to prove that Mohammed was 
a false prophet. In his discussion about the life, 
miracles and influence of Mohammed and Jesus 
Christ he observed that the prophet had nine 
wives: “These nine, that could appease every 
hungry man, were little nourishment for his stom- 
ach. Still four more joined him... . And even 
that water was too little to slake the thirst and the 
fire of the stomach of such a prophet .. .” This 
was a biting tongue for the Muslims. The zealous 
Xavier blasted the Mohammedan laws pertaining 
to sex, marriage, circumcision, ablutions, tempo- 
rary marriages performed by unmarried pilgrims 
in Mecca, and concludes that “ Mohammed excited 
the sexual appetites.” 


Jerome Xavier left an enormous body of writ- 
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ings in Persian, mostly translations for missionary 
use. His many valuable documentary letters still 
await publication before being explored by his- 
torians of India and of the Portuguese venture in 
colonial missionarism. It is amazing to realize 
that a small and insignificant nation like Portugal 
performed through centuries such world-wide ac- 
tivities combining two kinds of contradictory activ- 
ities, one belonging to God and the other to Mam- 
mon. Xavier stood on the side of God. 

This is a generous book by a Franciscan author 
about a Jesuit missionary in India. In spite of 
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their orders’ traditional and not always edifying 
rivalry and emulation in missionary activities 
everywhere, and in the Far East in particular, the 
subject here is balanced by solid research objec- 
tivity. The book, because of its subject matter as 
well as its reference to rich manuscript sources, 
should be usefui to historians of the two great 
Mogul emperors, Akbar and Jahangir, and also for 
the study of the Portuguese contribution to the 
history of East-West relationships. 


BOLESLAW SZCZESNIAK 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 





Antologia literatury chinskiej}. Edited by W1ToLp 
JABLONSKI. Translations by CHMIELEWSKI, 
ALEKSY DEBNICKI, WITOLD JABELONSKI, and 
OLGIERD WoJTASIEWICZ. Pp. 239. Illustra- 
tions. Warsaw: PANSTWOWE WYDAWNICTWO 
NavuKkowE [Government Scientific Publishing 
House], 1956. 


The introductory chapter of this work is en- 
titled “Three Thousand Years of Chinese Litera- 
ture.” It would deserve mention if for no other 
reason than that it is the first Polish anthology 
of Chinese literature. Its excerpts range from a 
translation of fragments of a bronze tripod cast 
for a certain Yu, probably in the ninth or tenth 
century, B.c., to four poems by Mao Tse-tung. 
The cut-off date was 1 October 1949, when the 
Chinese People’s Republic was established. 

The titles of the 48 chapters with the romaniza- 
tion left unaltered and only the few Polish words 
translated are given here to provide an idea of the 
selection by author or title and also a basis for 
discussion below of the transcription adopted. 

The editor of the Journal had the Hobson’s 
choice of having this work reviewed by a specialist 
in Chinese literature who knew no Polish or by an 
interested non-specialist who had studied Slavic 
philology in Poland some twenty-five years ago. 
A reviewer in the first category might have ulcer- 
ated ; one in the second can only point out what is 
in the book, how it reads in translation, whether 
it might induce Poles to take up Chinese for the 
purpose of studying this literature in the original, 
and then pass on to an analysis of the romaniza- 


Introduction 25. Han Jii 

1. Bronze inscriptions 26. Liu Tsung-jiian 

2. Szy-king 27. Li Hua 

3. Szu-king 28. Po Kii-i 

4. Cz‘un-ts‘iu and Tso- 29. Ou-jang Siu 
ezuan 30. Wang An-szy 

5. Li-ki 31. Su Tung-p‘o 

6. The Dialogues of Con- 32. Kao Ming 
fucius 33. Szy Nai-an and Lo 

7. Mencius Kuan-cezuang 

8. Tao-té-king 34. P‘u Sung-ling 

9. Lie-tsy 35. Ts‘no Siie-k‘in 

10. Czuang-tsy 36. Wu King-tsy 

1l. K‘ii Jiian 37. Siao-hai-er-ju 

12. Jang Czu 38. Sun Jat-sen 

13. Mo-tsy 39. Lu Siin 

14. Kung-sun Jang 40. Kuo Mo-zo 

15. Li Sy 41. Lao Szé 

16. Cz‘ao Ts‘o 42. Mao Tun 

17. Sy-ma Ts‘ien 43. Wén I-tuo 

18. Wang Cz‘ung 44. Ho King-ezy and 

19. Czy-k‘ien Ting I 

20. T‘ao Jiian-ming 45. Czao Szu-li 

21. Mu-lan 46. Ai Ts‘ing 

22. Wang Wei 47. Hu Czéng 

23. Li T‘ai-po 48. Mao Tse-tung 

24. Tu Fu List of Illustrations * 


tion system, where the present reviewer believes he 
has some competence. 

The chapter headings show fairly well what is 
in the book. How do these translations read? 
Would they induce a Pole to try to get at the 
original ? 

A great deal of the verse appears in Polish in 
amphibrachic trimeter (often with an initial 
trochee) or iambic tetrameter with hypermetric 
feminine ending. 'The acoustic effect is not very 


*In the setting of this article an inverted comma 
replaces the apostrophe of the original. 
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Chinese, it is true, but a language such as Polish 
with stress normally on the penult does not attach 
in its prosody the same importance to stress as 
English, German, or Russian. Alliteration, as- 
sonance, well-placed caesurae, and other devices 
have been used to produce effects that are dis- 
tinctly pleasing to Poles and that do not do 
injustice to the Chinese. 

The prose has been translated with dignity and 


INITIALS 
Present Polish: rp pm & + Cake ww ss: CZ cz sz 4%; ! z ay ¥ k k h 
. ; ts ts : ' =. , 
Wade-Giles : ppm i t+ ¢ as ie be e ch ch sh j; ech ch’ hs; k k h 
1929 Polish: b p m f; dt 1; dz ec S; dz cz sz 4%; dz e s; g k h 
GwoyeuRomatzyh: b p m f; d t 1: tw t 8; j ch sh rr; j ch sh; g h 
Chinese Phonetic es 
b f dad t 8: Zz ¢ 8 q 
Alphabet (1956) : iin nol; z . - ) (zh)? (ch)? (sh)? d (g)? q x; g k h 
FINALS 
Present Polish: -y a o é, o ai ei ao ou an én 
Wade-Giles: ! ~ P ai ei a0 ou an én 
a a te) é, 0 

1929 Polish: -y a ue e ai ei au eu an en 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh: “-y a 0 e é ai ei au ou an en 
Chinese Phonetic 

Alphabet (1956) : -I a 0 e ai ei au ou an en 
Present Polish: ang éng -ung er; i ja, -ia je, -ie jao, -iao 
Wade-Giles: ang éng -ung erh; i ya, -ia yeh, -ieh yao, -iao 
1929 Polish: ang eng -ueng = er;; i ia ie iau 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh: ang eng -ong el; i ia ie (iai) iau 
Chinese Phonetic 

Alphabet (1956) : an en -un er: ji, -i ja, -ia je, -ie jau, -iau 
Present Polish: ju, -iu jen, -ien (jin?), -in jang, -iang (jing?), -ing 
Wade-Giles: yu,- iu yen, -ien yin, -in yang, -iang ying, -ing 
1929 Polish: ieu ian ien iang ieng 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh: iou ian in iang ing 
Chinese Phonetic 

Alphabet (1956): ju, -iu jan, -ian jin, -in jan, -ian jin, -in 
Present Polish: jung, -iung; wu, -u wa, -ua Wo, -uo wal, -uai wei, -ui, -uei 
Wade-Giles : yung, -iung; wu, -u wa, -ua Wo, -u0o wai, -uai wei, (-ui?) 
1929 Polish: iieng ; u ua ue uai uei 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh: _iong; u ua uo uai uei 
Chinese Phonetic 

Alphabet (1956) : yn; wu, -u wa, -ua wo, -uo wail, -uai wei, -ui 
Present Polish: wan, -uan wén, -un wang, -uang wéng, -ung; jii, -ii jiie, -iie jiian, -iian jiin, -iin 
Wade-Giles: wan, -uan wén, -un wang, -uang wéng, -ung; yii, -ii yiieh, iieh yiian, -iian yiin, -iim yung, -iung 
1929 Polish: uan uen uang ueng ; ii iie iian iien iieng 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh: uan uen uang ueng, -ong; iu iue juan iun iong 
Chinese Phonetic 

Alphabet (1956): wan, -uan wén, -un wan, -uan wen, -un; y ye yan yn yn 


* When before i and ii (Gwoyeu Romatzyh iu, Chinese 
Phonetic Alphabet y). 
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accuracy in those cases where I have been able to 
check it. There has been a minimum of conces- 
sion to prevailing political conditions. The omis- 
sion of the names of Chao Yuen Ren and Hu Shih 
(Czao Jiian-zén, Hu Szy) is excusable considering 
the political opprobrium which attaches to their 


names in the areas sub signo satellitis. 
The following transcription tables will serve as 


a basis for our discussion. 


The order is approxi- 


mately that of the National Phonetic Alphabet. 


* Authorized substitute when special type is unavail- 
able. 


jung, -iung 
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The present Polish transcription is in close 
agreement with the Wade Giles principles with 7 
substituted for y, cz for ch, sz for sh, 2 for j, -y 
for -ih and i, zero for final h (after a vowel in yeh, 
-ieh, yiieh, -iieh and in er for érh). Even the re- 
tention of ts, ts‘ where the unambiguous Polish 
c, ec‘ would have sufficed is evidence of too great 
parallelism with the dominant, but not scientifi- 
cally up-to-date Wade-Giles system. The absence 
of a distinctive series for the palatals reflects a 
concern for a slightly more diaphonic spelling as 
reflected in the French system and some of the 
pre-Wade English systems. 

It is to be regretted that the Poles did not 
adhere more closely to the Russians in the choice 
of initial consonantal symbols for a popularizing 
transcription. As early as 1929 a system was 
worked out for elementary instruction in Chinese 
at the Wyzsze Studium Handlowe (University of 
Commerce; Handelshochschule) of Cracow which 
gave evidence of analysis much closer to modern 
structural concepts than the present Polish tran- 
scription. 

A transcription should be one of three things: 
(1) a transliteration of a non-roman script capable 
of insuring exact reconvertibility ; (2) a phonemic 
orthography (phonemography) of the language of 
a given period, past or present, without regard for 
either traditional or foreign spelling practices; or 
(3) a rendering of foreign sounds by native ortho- 
graphic symbols (somewhat supplemented) with 


a view to reducing phonetic ambiguity to a mini- 
mum. This process we may call metaphony. The 
Polish transcription is hemimetaphonic in char- 
acter. The use of 2 and i is justified as a device 
to call attention to the unusualness of the sounds, 
still the purposes of a metaphonic spelling might 
much better have been served by the use of b/p, 
d/t, g/k, dz/e, dz/cz, and dz(i)/c(i), and the drop- 
ping of the distinction between k(t), k*(i), h(t) and 
ts(i), ts‘(z), s(t). Polish is probably the only lan- 
guage in Europe that can metaphonize Gwoyeu 
(Kuo’yii*) without strain. Why resort then to 
foreign graphic system at all except for é@ and ii? 

The compilers are to be congratulated on their 
presentation of material from Chinese that is 
likely to appeal to the anatololater, who romanti- 
cizes the Orient, as well as to the ideologist who 
wants proof that a stout communist heart beats 
beneath the tunic of his comrades-in-words. A 
translation often serves purposes not envisaged by 
the translators. An anthology such as this comes 
late, but it does make some samples of one of the 
world’s most significant literatures available to a 
people who live literature as do few others. Mes- 
sianic overtones are never excluded from anything 
undertaken by Poles in thralldom: Jih shéng bu 
bao sheng guoh hwo mai (Tsi* széng’ pu pao* 


széng' kuo* huo® mai”) jf 42 ARR IaTE B. 


DENZEL CARR 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Manuscripts 
from Tunhuang in the British Museum. By 
LIONEL GILES. Pp. xxv-+ 334. London: 
THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 
1957. 


This book is a worthy successor and companion 
to Les Documents Chinois de la Troisiéme Expédt- 
tion de Sir Aurel Stein en Asie Centrale, edited by 
Henri Maspero and published posthumously by the 
Trustees of the British Museum in 1953. The late 
Dr. Giles devoted a great portion of his life, during 
his tenure of the office of “ Keeper of Oriental 
Printed Books and Manuscripts ” at the museum 
and also through the period of his retirement, after 
1940, to the completion of this important work. 
Much can be learned of the character of a scholar 





even from the results of such an impersonal and 
self-sacrificing enterprise as the compilation of a 
catalogue. I had not the honor of meeting Dr. 
Giles, but it is evident that he was a modest man, 
devoted to his work, and incapable of ostentation 
or falsification. His translations of the colophons 
to Buddhist MSS. in the present volume are honest, 
but also reveal another quality: an unpretentious 
poetry sometimes shines through the conventional 
imagery. Consider the English version of the 
words of the lady donor of a religious text at the 
end of the ninth century: 


The female disciple and matron Madame Chang, ever 
sighing over ‘the bubble and the phantom,’ and the fra- 
grant orchid which lives no longer than the space be- 
tween dawn and dusk, grieving at the separation from 
her loved one and feeling the bitter pang that cuts her 
to the heart without visible sign . . . (No. 1932) 
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The whole world of scholarship owes Dr. Giles a 
great debt of gratitude and honor for his devoted 
labors for the general good. Beyond this, lovers of 
books and literature will be grateful for the savory 
language which reveals him as a man of taste and 
makes this catalogue an agreeable book to own. 


The catalogue has been carefully arranged so 
that the specialist may easily find those MSS. 
which will interest him. The majority of them 
are, of course, parts of the Tripitaka, arranged 
serially in the “ Table of Contents” in Sanskrit 
and Chinese, with Sitras first, followed by Vinaya 
and Abhidharma texts. After these come other 
Buddhist titles, including apocryphal works, com- 
mentaries and prayers. The second part of the 
catalogue lists Taoist texts, the third Manichaean 
texts, and the fourth “ Secular Texts.” This last 
rubric covers a great variety of documents, ar- 
ranged, fortunately, according to subject, though 
not all deserve the title “secular”; for instance, 
some MSS. relating to the history of Buddhism, 
especially to the early development of the Dhyana 
School (Nos. 7125-7129) appear in this place. 
This “ Table of Contents ” is an index in itself, 
but the catalogue also contains a “ Conversion 
Table” whereby each item in Giles’ rational ar- 
rangement may be located in Stein’s original list, 
and the “ Stein Number ” is also given after each 
entry in the body of the catalogue. Another useful 
feature is the reference given to the published 
translation of a MS., whenever Dr. Giles was aware 
of its existence, after the appropriate entry in the 
catalogue. Chinese characters are liberally used, 
not only for the identification of book titles and 
personal names, but also for crucial terms in the 
texts which exemplify their character or suggest a 
topic of special scholarly interest. Though this 
liberality makes difficulties for the printer, it is of 
great value to the philologist. There is also an 
index of Chinese names and titles. 


Dr. Giles has added a description of the dimen- 
sions of each MS. and of the paper used to make it. 
along with an evaluation of the handwriting. It 
is curious that the colophons to the MSS., when 
they refer to the type of paper used at all, mention 
only “hemp paper,” though the analyses of Tun- 
huang papers in R. H. Clapperton’s beautiful 
Volume Paper; an Historical Account (Oxford, 
1934) reveal only the use of paper-mulberry and 
tamie. This needs explanation. Were the papers 
selected for study not representative? Or was the 
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term ma chih “hemp paper” used in ordinary 
parlance for any non-rag paper? A heart-warming 
feature of the colophons is th* credit frequently 
given to the artisan: “12 sheets of hemp paper 
used. Mounter and dyer, Hsieh Shan-chi.” What 
is more, the name of the writer of the MS., often 
accompanied by a modest disclaimer of calligraphic 
proficiency, appears often, light in the darkness 
which shrouds the individual craftsman in extant 
printed literature from medieval China. Alas! the 
few holy texts printed in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, though they bear colophons like the MSS., 
do not allow merit to the unhappy printer. The 
status of wood-block engraver and printer (perhaps 
the same person), novel and extraordinary in that 
age, seems to have required total anonymity. 


Much has already been written elsewhere about 
the nature of the MSS. listed here. Perhaps some 
of these things need saying again, lest the scholar 
of Chinese, comfortable in his morass of late 
printed versions, forget that chiian were indeed 
scrolls in T‘ang times, and that not all pre-Sung 
books are available in printed collections. In the 
collections from Tunhuang are (1) MS. versions 
of books, or parts of books, otherwise extant only 
in post-T‘ang printed editions, including con- 
temporary works as well as Tang and pre-T‘ang 
editions of ancient and classical books. Une- 
mended by Sung, Yiian, Ming and Ch‘ing editors, 
these are of the utmost value to textual critics and 
students of medieval literature; (2) MSS. of books 
heretofore known only by title, or from fragmen- 
tary quotations; (3) MSS. of works hitherto quite 
unknown; (4) unidentified and challenging frag- 
ments. Quite apart from possible novelty of con- 
tent, these documents should give new impetus to 
Far Eastern palaeography, a science much neg- 
lected because of the abundance of later medieval 
and early modern reprints of Chinese books. More- 
over, though the “incunabula” in the Stein col- 
lection have long since been the occasion of great 
excitement in learned circles, their potentialities 
have probably not been exhausted. In his treat- 
ment of these specimens of early typography Dr. 
Giles has committed an oversight: he alludes to a 
printed fragment of “a placard dated 594 A.D. 
(from Stein’s 3rd expedition) ” as antedating the 
famous Diamond Sutra of 868. This has been 
shown to be a MS. after all (B. Schindler in Asia 
Major, N.S. 3/2 [1952], 222-3). 

An inspection of the contents of the various 
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MSS., as revealed in the catalogue, whether sacred 
or secular, will gratify the heart of any student of 
the humanities. He will sympathize with the diffi- 
culties of a scholarly young priest on the remote 
frontier : 

Copying completed on the 19th day of the Ist moon 
of kéng-yin, the Ist year of T‘ai-an [21 Feb., 455], by the 
bhikgsu Shén-tsung of the Southern Shrine at I-wa 


[Hami], a clumsy man with the pen. It was hard to 
obtain paper and ink. (No. 816) 


He will rejoice to observe the human weakness of 
an exile mingled with the piety of a sincere be- 
liever: 

... praying that ... those who read it may bear its 
precepts in mind and all rise to enduring felicity. She 
also prays that she herself may soon quit this desert 


frontier region and speedily return to the Imperial 
capital. (No. 1179) 


He will detect a simple man’s kindness among the 
remains of esoteric theology and official demog- 
raphy: 

Humbly on behalf of my old ploughing ox, that its soul 
may be reborn in the Pure Land .. . (No, 1384) 


He will feel akin to the priest who adjures his 
readers to “. . . meditate on the sense and forbear 
to laugh at the handwriting ” (No. 4523) and will 
not fail to note both human vanity and technical 
skill in the prescriptions for an “ incense for fumi- 
gating garments ” and a “cure for falling hair” 
(No. 7291). 

Among a multitude of topics deserving scholarly 
attention suggested by the titles and descriptions 
contained in this catalogue are the following: 


(1) Manichaean psalms and other texts different 
from those treated in the epoch-making study of 
Chavannes and Pelliot “ Un traité manichéen re- 
trouvé en Chine” published in Journal Asiatique 
in 1911 and 1913. 

(2) Apocryphal Buddhist sutras and other un- 
canonical writings, as well as catechisms and ex- 
planations of technical religious terms (Nos. 6050- 
6100). 

(3) Various unusual Taoist works, such as an 
imperial preface to the canon, presumably early 
T‘ang, which is not in our canon. Other uncanoni- 
cal works, all of them interesting, since there are 
few datable pre-Sung works in the modern canon. 


(4) A text with drawings of the “ twenty-five 
vapors ” and divinatory explanations (No. 6974). 


Medieval literature abounds in references to such 
auras of wonderful import, but they have not been 
properly explained. 

(5) A prayer for use in a marriage ceremony 
(No. 7003). Ethnologists and sociologists have 
shown much interest in the forms of affinitive rela- 
tionship in China. The humanists (if we except 
M. Granet) have paid little attention to the reali- 
ties of the mediaeval wedding. 

(6) Pharmacological treatises, especially a book 
with names of drugs (No. 7020) which should be 
compared with the T‘ang Hsin hsiu pen ts‘ao. 
There is also a fragment of the latter work itself, 
which is otherwise known only through quotations 
in later pharmacopoeias and a fragment in Japan. 

(7) A curious text described as “ A Dialogue 
between Tea and Wine (with Water intervening at 
the end) ” (No. 7257), the work of a young 
scholar. The title suggests a European morality, 
a form not typical in China. The MS. is incom- 
plete, but there is a complete text in the Pelliot 
collection. 

(8) “ Names of the Hundred Birds,” described 
as a “poetical prose composition ” of the tenth 
century (No. 7273). 

(9) Though “The Lament of the Lady of 
Ch‘in,” an old ballad preserved here, has already 
been studied and translated, other medieval ballads 
await the attention of scholars. Especially inter- 
esting is “ The Ballad of the Swallow ” (No. 7181 
ete.), described as a political satire in fu form; 
this is also in the Bikliothéque Nationale. 


(10) The use of “Taoist” expressions (like 
tien hsien “celestial genii”) in Buddhist texts, 
and such other examples of popular piety as a sutra 
(No. 5214) “with admixture of Taoist elements, 
and some cabalistic characters.” Some of the 
books listed in the Taoist section are styled “ Bud- 
dhistico-Taoist.” It seems that the conventional 
separation of “ Buddhist ” from “ Taoist,” in clas- 
sifying belief, scripture and rite, must be aban- 
doned, and that there was a cult current in Tang 
times which, like Nestorianism and Manichaeism, 
owes much to disparate sources. This hybrid faith 
needs a name of its own. 


(11) Much valuable linguistic data, such as 
glossaries and fan-ch‘ieh readings with some texts; 
also bilingual texts. The Ch‘ien tzw wen with 
Tibetan phonetic transcription of the dialect of 
Kansu from the Fonds Pelliot has already influ- 
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enced scholarship ; certainly much could be learned 
from the documents catalogued as Chinese/San- 
skrit, Chinese/Sogdian, Chinese/Khotanese, and 
others in the Stein collection. I note, for instance, 
No. 5591, a commentary on a sutra with interlineal 
Tibetan in red, and a phonetic transcription in 
Chinese characters of a Manichaean hymn in 
Pehlevi (No. 7053e). 

(12) Many interesting usages appear from the 
glosses and colophons alone, such as lung wang 
“dragon king” and lung kung “ dragon palace ” 
used for the reigning monarch and his residence. 
The ordinary Chinese dictionaries attest such anal- 
ogous classical phrases as lung men “ dragon gate ” 
and lung wet “dragon position,” but for the 
former two give only mythological meanings. We 
observe also the use of Chin yen for “ Chinese 
speech ” in the tenth century (No. 4449), and the 
use of tzu as a noun suffix as in modern Mandarin 
(No. 3958). The texts themselves must contain 
many more such things. 


(13) The services of linguistic scholars are 
needed to determine the status of the terms “ lit- 
erary” and “colloquial” as applied to the lan- 
guage of the colophons. We have no adequate 
criteria for T‘ang times. The common phrase 
hsieh liao,* for instance, meaning “ copying fin- 
ished,” looks like “ Mandarin,” but we also find 
hsieh chi, hsieh ching,° and hsieh pi,* all in the 
same meaning, and moreover liao turns up several 
times as an independent verb, as in tien k‘an ping 
liao “ punctuation and collation both completed ” 
and shih erh jth liao “ finished on the 12th day.” 
Another apparent anomaly is the use of 7¢ “ fin- 
ished ; already ” after the verb, as chiao i “ revision 
finished ” and hsiw i “ repairing finished,” though 
elsewhere i appears before the verb, as in standard 
literary usage. 

(14) Lists of local family names and census 
records have already engaged the attention of such 
sociologists as Wolfram Eberhard. Much more 
could be done with them. 


But there is no end to the possibilities: the 
archives contain edicts and proclamations, both by 
sovereigns and by local officials, assorted memorials 
and petitions, letters of monks and laymen (and 
also models of epistolary style for the ninth and 
tenth centuries), contracts and affidavits, draw- 
ings and diagrams, accounts and bills (especially 
for such ordinary fare as oil, wine, wheat, and 


millet, and for such normal wares as hempen tex- 
tiles and firewood), inventories of goods and lists 
of documents. The study of these materials should 
enable us to view the life of the medieval cleric, 
not just as a pallid statistical entity, but, to use a 
modern metaphor, “in three dimensions and 
technicolor.” This is the aim of the humanist 
and philologist. 

Some expressions have been inaccurately trans- 
lated or inadequately interpreted in the catalogue. 
These count for little, however, when contrasted 
with the great number of difficult expressions 
rightly explained and corrupted phrases thought- 
fully emended. 

(1) The title ya-ya‘ occurs frequently, but is 
not translated. It might be rendered “ Custodian 
of the Insignia.” This was a kind of headquarters 
bailiff and military curator. 

(2) So also liu-hou® could be translated “ Re- 
tainer of the Rear.” This officer was a deputy 
commander. 

(3) Hsia tsang® (Nos. 194 and 553), translated 
“ Lower Library,” looks rather like a verb-object- 
construction, “ put in storage,” i.e. “ deposited in 
the library.” 

(4) Hsiieh shih' (No. 720), translated “ stu- 
dent,” is more likely to have been the title of a 
scholar having government recognition as a 
“Learned Gentleman.” 

(5) The phrases kung yang! in a great number 
of colophons has usually been translated “as an 
act of worship,” though also “ pious offering ” and 
“ dedicated.” These versions do not bring out 
with sufficient clarity the fact that these pious do- 
nations, called “ offerings for nurture,” might be 
offerings of food for the support of a parent or 
superior, extended to include offerings to the Bud- 
dha or for the nourishment of his priests. 

(6) The title p‘an kuan* occurs several times, 
applied to a monastery official, and has been trans- 
lated “judge.” This “adjudicating officer” or 
“apportioning officer ” was clearly a cleric with 
important editorial duties related to the copying 
and revising of sacred texts. It is curious that 
this wes also the title of the archivist of Yama, 
Lord of Hell. 

(7) She hsieh kuei cheng '! (No. 1187), trans- 
lated “reject the false and return to the true,” 
might be rendered more faithfully as “ reject the 
deviant and return to the straight.” 
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(8) Chii mo chieh™ (No. 1396) given as “ lives 
in Mo-chieh,” should be “ dwells in the last kalpa.” 


(9) Yiian p‘ing an® (No. 2195), “ prays for 
peace and happiness,” is more exactly “ wishes 
tranquillity and security.” 


(10) Chi,° used in colophons throughout, is 
always translated simply as “note.” This is un- 
convineing. The word means “ recorded,” “ set 
down,” and refers to the whole text, not just to an 
added note. 


(11) Show suit chiin ts‘an mouP (No. 7048) is 
rendered “* Head of the Military Escort and State 
Counsellor.” An officer with this title actually 
held two concurrent positions on the staff of the 
military commander: “ Companion in the Army ” 
and “ Associate Strategist.” The prefixed shou 
“warding,” “in charge of,” implies “ acting,” 
* deputy.” 


(12) Hsiao fu (No. 7284) is described as “a 
fu-poem on the subject of music.” Giles seems not 
to have noticed that the subject of the poem is 
whistling. E. D. Edwards made a similar curious 
error in her treatment of the Hsiao chih™ in Chi- 
nese Prose Literature of the T‘ang Period, 1 (Lon- 
don, 1937), 178-180. She calls it “a treatise on 
chanting poetry ”! 


(13) Che hsiao ling ch‘uan’ (No. 7543), given 
as “‘small ox-collar (?).” Judging from the defi- 
nition in Let p‘ien, this was a metal ring which 
formed part of a carriage. 

(14) Pt tout (No. 7695) are peas, not beans. 


(15) Chuan shih k‘o lan kuan" (No. 1967), 
rendered “the Special Envoy to K‘o-lan (?).” 
This is rather puzzling. Could k‘o-lan be a dia- 
lectical variant of ch‘ieh-lan,Y kalam for galam 
(Skt. sanghadrama) ? 


(16) The “ Seal of the Great King of Kua-chou 
and Sha-chou” appears several times (e.g. No. 
4093) on MSS. seemingly of the sixth century. 
This must have been one of the T‘u-yii-hun kings 
of the Tibetan MSS., rulers of Sa-cu and Kva-cu. 
See F. W. Thomas, “ Tibetan Documents concern- 
ing Chinese Turkestan,” J. R. A. S., 1927, 1928, 
1930, 1931, passim. 


(17) The translation of San tung,” the Taoist 
canon regarded as composed of three parts like the 
Buddhist San tsang,* as the “ Three Profundities ” 
seems too abstract and ponderous. A literal trans- 
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lation of “‘ Three Grottoes ” would image the ideal 
Taoist sanctuaries in the depths of the mountains, 


Many of these are doubtful matters, and it 
should be pointed out in contrast that Dr. Giles 
frequently devised very happy renderings, not hesi- 
tating to make cross-cultural linguistic transfers 
of the sort found alarming by conservative philolo- 
gists. Thus “Sovereign Lord” for huang tiy 
“ King’s highway ” for wang lu,” “ Lu Secunda” 
for Lu Erh-niang, and “ Taoist sitra” for Tao 
ching*» all seem admirable to me. 

The printing of the catalogue is worthy of its 
contents. Clear typography and plain but attrac- 
tive format are a credit to Stephen Austin and 
Sons Ltd. It is unfortunate that a binding of 
superior quality could not also have been afforded. 

Now that the Trustees of the British Museum 
have pointed the way, it is time for the publication 
of a catalogue of the MSS. of the Collection Pelliot 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. A scholar must 
now go to Paris in order to consult Pelliot’s own 
Inventaire Sommaire and the manuscript catalogue 
of Wang Chung-min.*° Otherwise he must rely on 
(1) the Chinese translation of part of Pelliot’s 
catalogue made by Lo Fu-ch‘ang®4 and published 
in Kuo hsiieh chi k‘an, 1, 4 (October, 1923) ; (2) 
the Chinese translation by Lu Hsiang*¢ of a copy 
made by Chang Feng* of that part of Pelliot’s 
catalogue which lists complete MSS., mainly Chi- 
nese Buddhist, and published in the Bulletin of the 
National Library of Peiping, 7, 6 (Nov.-Dec., 
1933) and 8, 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1934); and (3) the 
notes in Chinese on selected MSS., done by Wang 
Chung-min himself, especially those in T*u shu 
chi k‘an, 1, 1 (N.S. 1939) and those in his Pa-l 
Tun-huang ts‘an chiian hsii lu, published by the 
National Library of Peiping in 1936 and 1941. A 
complete critical catalogue of the Pelliot Collection 
comparable in quality to the British Museum cata- 
logue would be a boon to Chinese scholarship.* 

Other catalogues are also necessary : many of the 


1 An excellent summary of the arrangement of the 
catalogues of Pelliot and Wang Chung-min together with 
information on the contents of important MSS. and 
possible subjects for research may be found in Wood- 
bridge Bingham, A Report on the Tun-huang Manu- 
scripts (dittoed publication of the Institute of East 
Asiatic Studies, China Middle Dynasties Project, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley [1950]), and, in shorter 
form, in W. Bingham, “ Notes on Tun-huang Manuscripts 
in Paris and London,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 10, 4 
(Nov., 1951), 67-70. 
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Stein and Pelliot MSS. have been published, and 
many have been the subject of special studies. The 
careful student will probably observe that some of 
the questions which I have raised in this review 
have in fact already been answered. If bibli- 
ographies of (1) published MSS. from Tunhuang, 


and (2) studies in all languages of Tunhuang 


MSS., 


existed, your reviewer’s comments would 


have been less naive. 


Epwarp H. SCHAFER 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Tokyo Trials: A Functional Index to the Proceed- 
ings of the International Military Tribunal for the 
Far East. By Paut S. DULL and MICHAEL TAKAAKI 
Umemura. (University of Michigan, Center for 
Japanese Studies, Occasional Papers No. 6). Pp. 
v+94. Ann Arbor: THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Press, 1957. A subject index, 


Japanese Geography: A Guide to Japanese Reference 
and Research Materials. By Rosert B. Hatt and 
TosH1Io Now. (University of Michigan, Center for 
Japanese Studies, Bibliographical Series, No. 6). 
Pp. x+128. Ann Arbor: THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN Press, 1956. A selective, critical bibli- 
ography of twentieth century publications. 


A Short History of the Far Hast. By KENNETH Scott 
La TourRETTE. 3rd ed. Pp. xii+754. New York: 
THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY, 1957. A revised edition, 
with added bibliography, and narrative of recent 
events. 


Japanese Hconomics: A Guide to Japanese Reference 
and Research Materials. By CHARLES F. REMER and 
Sasuro Kawal. (University of Michigan, Center 
for Japanese Studies, Bibliographical Series, No. 5). 
Pp. xi+91. Ann Arbor: THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHI- 
GAN Press, 1956. A selective, critical bibliography 
of modern publications. 


Japan’s Finance and Taxation 1940-1956. By Sasuro 
SHiomI. Translated by SHoTARO HasEeGawa. Pp. 
xi+190. New York: CoLUuMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 
1957. The Japanese tax system during World War 
II, under the occupation, and subsequently. History 
of the income tax and corporation tax. 


Chinese Socicty in Thailand: An Analytical History. 
By G. WILLIAM SKINNER, Pp. xvii+459. Ithaca: 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY PREsS, 1957. Sociological study 
of the Chinese communities in Siam, with emphasis 
on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


Shoriki; Miracle Man of Japan; A Biography. By 
Epwarp UHLAN and Dana L. THomas. Pp. 202; 
5 plates. New York: ExXxposiITION PREss, 1957. 
Journalistic account of a publisher who became 
Japan’s first Atomic Energy Commissioner. 


The Way and its Power; A Study of the Tao Té Ching 
and Its Place in Chinese Thought. By ARTHUR 
WALEY. Pp. 262. New York: Grove Press, INc., 
1958. A paper-back (Evergreen Book) reprint. 


Bridge to the Sun. By GWEN TERASAKI. Pp. ix + 260. 
Chapel Hill: Tur UNIversIty or NortH CAROLINA 
Press, 1957. Autobiographical account of an Ameri- 
can woman and her Japanese husband, before, dur- 
ing, and after World War II. 


Five Studies in Japanese Politics, Edited by Ropert E. 
Warp. (University of Michigan, Center for Japa- 


nese Studies, Occasional Papers No. 7). Pp. 121. 
Ann Arbor: THE UNIVERSITY oF MICHIGAN PREss, 
1957. Contains Shuichi Sugai, “ The Japanese Police 
System”; Paul S. Dull, “ Maeda Shoichi: A Case 
Study of a Japanese Political Boss”; Alfred B. 
Clubock, “Japanese Conservative Politics 1947- 
1955 ”; William C, Amidon, “ The Issue of Sakhalin 
in Russo-Japanese Relations”; Dan F. Henderson, 
“Japanese Legal History of the Tokugawa Period: 
Scholars and Sources.” 
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Japanese Haiku; Its Essential Nature, History, and 
Possibilities in English, with Selected Examples. 
By KENNETH YAsuDA. Pp. xiii+232. Tokyo: 
CHARLES E. TuTTLE Company, 1957. The haiku 
form transferred to English verse, and the esthetic 
problems involved. 


Commentaar op de Salasilah van Koetai. By W. Kern. 
(Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor 
Taal-, Land- en Volkerkunde, Deel XIX). Pp. viii 
+193. ’s-Gravenhage, MARTINUS NIJHOFF, 1956. 
In 1935 Dr. C. A. Mees published the text of the 
chronicle (salasilah) of Koetai (eastern Borneo). 
The oldest manuscript of this areal history may 
date from 1832 (p. 9). The publication of Dr. 
Kern, language officer in Bandjarmasin until his 
death in 1946, contains a careful and expert run- 
ning commentary on the text edition. The com- 
mentarial notes, which are based on additional 
manuscript materials, deal primarily with the prob- 
lems presented by the language of the chronicle 
which is written in what is called “literary Malay 
with Koetai admixtures” (p. 13). A much short- 
ened version of the chronicle from the second half 
of the nineteenth century is given in an appendix. 
Word-index and list of abbreviations. 


Social and religious life in the Grhya Sutras. By V. M. 
Arte. Reset edition with a foreword by R. P. 
Tripathi. Pp. 280+ 7 (unnumbered). Bombay, 
Tue Poputar Book Deport, 1954. After Hille- 
brandt’s Ritual-Literatur (in Grundriss der indo- 
arischen Philologie und Altertumskunde, III. 2 
[1897], 41-97) a not only comprehensive, but also 
interpretative up-to-date discussion, worthy of the 
precious data they contain, of the domestic ritual 
texts (grhyasitras) is a clear desideratum. Some 
readers may find it unfortunate that this much 
used book, which differs from the first edition 
(1939) by a rearrangement of some sections and 
paragraphs and the addition or of an index, is 
based only on the siitras which have appeared in 
translation in Sacred Books of the East (volumes 
XXIX and XXX) and that references to the actual 
passages in the texts are almost completely lacking. 
The appendix n “Social conditions in Avestan 
literature” (pp. 265-275) can hardly be called 
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representative for the results of recent research in 
Iranian studies and the bibliography for it (p. 
xxii) appears to be curiously inadequate. 
Afghanistan. Indrukken van een verblijf. By J. St- 
BINGA MULDER. (Koninklijk Instituut voor de 
Tropen, Amsterdam, Mededeling no. CXXVI, Af- 
deling Culturele en Physische Anthropologie, no. 
57). Pp. 109, 2 maps, photographs, 1957. Report 


of a Dutch technical adviser to the Afghan govern- 
ment’s Ministry of Mining and Industry on his six 
months’ stay in Afghanistan in 1955-56, “A sketch 
of contemporary Arghanistan . . . [based on] im- 
pressions . observations [and] conversations 
with Afghans and foreigners supplemented by 
[gleanings from] the scarce literature which exists 
on the country.” Short bibliography. 








NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


Footnote to Hacker: Vivarta (David Seyfort Ruegg), 
JAOS, 78 (1958), 81-83. 


But see Brahmasiddhi, ed. S. Kuppuswami Sastri 
(Madras, 1937) p. 19, l. 12, where vikdra and vivarta are 
defined by similes: whereas the evolution of pots and 
so forth from clay is a vikdra, the moons to be seen re- 
flected in the waves of water are vivartas. Moreover, 
on p. 18, l, 2-3, it is said that the world is to be taken 
as either a viparindma or a vivarta of vdc; and the com- 
mentator Sankhapdni (who is apparently later than 
Vacaspatimigra: Introd. p. Ixxvi) considers (p. 51, 1. 5- 
7) that, though the viparindéma-theory is mentioned first, 


Mandanamisra really maintains that the world is a 
vivarta. On the other hand, on p. 7, l. 24, and p. 8, 
l. 8-9, viparindma and vivartana are given as alternatives 
separated by vd, ‘or.’ (On vikdra see p. 120, J. 12, and 
p. 126, 1. 7.) Thus, while it is possible that in the last 
two passages referred to Mandana merely introduces the 
two terms viparindma and vivartana as synonyms 
(though Sankhapini does not support this view), in the 
passage on p. 18 a differentiation between a viparinéma 
and a vivarta seems to be implied. And in the passage 
on p. 19 a distinction is made between the terms vikdra 
and vivarta. 














